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per cent. wage increase; the Transport Salaried Staffs 
Association for 74 per cent.; and if the footplatemen’s 
union has not yet staked its claim, it is not because of any 
reluctance to join in the rush for a few extra shillings a week, 
but because they wanted to see first what the NUR were asking 
for, in order to ask for more. The engineering unions are also 
biding their time, until the employers’ federation makes an offer 
—which they will promptly reject as derisory, and demand 
twice as much. The printers’ unions are locked in combat 
with the Master Printers over a matter of 20 per cent.; and the 
local government officials, though they have not named their 
price, have given their executive a free hand, and told it to keep 
on holding that free hand out until it has been properly filled. 
Soon the miners will be in the queue; and throughout the length 
and breadth of industry and administration, the winter wage 
campaign will be in full swing. Only a few weeks are left for 
the employers to decide on their attitude—which in its turn 
will decide the course of industrial relations in the New Year. 
Some Labour politicians are already forecasting that the 
employers will decide to dig in their heels, and, by that forecast, 
revealing how remote from reality politicians can get. Mr. 
Wilfred Fienburgh asserts that, more and more, spokesmen 
for Big Business are pressing for a show-down with the unions. 
This is wishful thinking: Mr. Fienburgh, like many of his 
colleagues, longs for the hardy simplicity of the old-time boss- 
worker battle. All the indications are that a show-down is the 
last thing Big Business wants at a time when sales are booming, 
order books bursting. In such circumstances higher wages 
cause little concern; they can be passed on to the consumer 
who, as their recipient, can well afford to pay more. 


Te National Union of Railwaymen is asking for a 10 


* * *x 


What makes a show-down even more improbable is that 
business men are divided on policy. Some firms are already 
paying higher wages than those agreed earlier this year, their 
action in doing so has been sharply condemned by the British 
Employers’ Confederation, which has referred to this enemy 
within the gates in terms hardly less opprobrious than those 
which trade unionists commonly apply to blacklegs. The ‘scab’ 
employer, however, can see no harm in paying higher wages if 
his business prospects justify them, and he has found un- 
expected allies in the old laissez faire school of economists. 
Until recently they were regarded as fossils dating from the pre- 
Keynesian age; now, they find themselves in the van of the 
progressives. Their argument is simple. A restrictive practice 
whereby employers are prevented from bargaining for labour 
helps to keep inefficient firms in business, because if wages 
were allowed to find their own level these inefficient firms 
would be squeezed out—with nobody any the worse, as there 
is no risk of creating unemployment. 
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This attitude has been publicised recently by some Conserva- 
tive MPs, notably Sir Robert Boothby and Mr. Ted Leather, 
and it may soon become respectable. It does not mean, of 
course, that Big Business will not fight wage claims; for the 
traditional reasons, it is compelled to—an employer who 
would lose no sleep if compelled to pay an extra 15s. a week 
all round will still complain that he cannot afford even six- 
pence, and that red ruin will overtake the country if he is asked 
for more—just@s unions executives which know that they are 
eventually going to settle for an extra 10s. will continue to 
assert that nothing less than £1 will save their families from 
starvation. What it does mean is that Big Business will be 
prepared to settle for a higher level of increase than small 
business; the employers will not go into battle united. The 
unions, on the other hand, have been provided with two 
weapons that will make them stronger adversaries than ever: 
the recent trade returns, which show that recent wage increases 
have not priced Britain out of world markets, as everybody 
said they would; and the Supplementary Budget, whose only 
visible effect so far has been to give unions an excuse to push up 
their claims even higher. 


x * * 


The pattern that seems likely to emerge is an inclination on 
the part of those industries which are most flourishing to come 
to terms as soon as they decently can, peace being in the interest 
both of the employers and the unions concerned. And at first 
sight, this seems reasonable. The steel workers, say, and the 
engineers have done what they were asked to do as the price 
of higher wages; production per head has risen (even the 
electricians have earned a raise, though as long as they continue 
to elect a Communist executive they must expect any con- 
cessions to be regarded with suspicion). But if this link of wages 
with productivity is to have any meaning it ought to apply to 
other industries: the miners would have to content themselves 
with less; the footplatemen, too, unless they abandon the 
restrictive practices which keep their productivity low. But 
needless to say, the miners and the railwaymen have no inten- 
tion of accepting any such principle. If, say, the engineers 
come to terms quickly with the employers’ federation, every 
other union is going to assume that it, too, is entitled to claim 
pari passu increases for its members, even though the TUC 
statement. on Wednesday stressed the danger of unlimited 
wage demands. 

In the near future, the country has got to make up its mind 
which policy it is going to follow. Are the implications of the 
new laissez faire going to be accepted? If so, employers and 
unions will have to throw away their restrictive-practice water- 
wings, and plunge in unencumbered, confident in the belief 
that to establish what is now meant by a ‘free economy’ does 
not condemn us to suffer from slumps and unemployment. But 
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the plunge cannot be taken so long as the horizontal approach 
to wage bargaining is maintained—so long as every claim for a 
wage increase has to be echoed throughout the entire wage- 
earning population, regardless of its efficiency or productivity. 
That way lies not prosperity, but lunatic inflation not curbed, 
as it has been, to a discreet trot, but galloping headlong with the 
community, helpless John Gilpins, in the saddle. Both em- 
ployers and unions must realise this, when they come to grips 
in the next few weeks, for on their good sense much depends. 


THE GERMAN ECONOMY PAUSES 


By our German Correspondent 
Bonn. 


ESTERN GERMANY, like Britain, is having to pause in the 

mad race for higher production, fatter wage-packets, 
more consumption and greater investments. But whereas the 
British have left the track altogether for a cup of char and a 
wad and an argument with the trainer, the Germans have 
merely stooped to cure a brief stitch and will soon be off again 
pounding relentlessly down the cinders. The Ruhr steel- 
workers have been threatening strike action in pursuance of 
their wage claims, but neither is their demand of fourpence 
more an hour excessive, nor is the likelihood’that they will 
in fact down tools any greater today than it has been in the 
past. Two motor companies have had to lay off a few hundred 
workers because of an over-optimistic assessment of their 
powers of expansion, but the workers have acquiesced in their 
dismissal. The price of potatoes has gone up, and there is a 
rumble of discontent in the coalmining industry, with the 
result that old miners are now leaving the pits faster than new 
miners are joining them. The Finance Minister is contem- 
plating postponement of the programme of road and autobahn 
building. 

Intrinsically the economy of Western Germany is as sound 
as ever, and the higher wage bills can be met by higher pro- 
duction in very many cases. Steel production, unless the strike 
materialises, will reach 21,000,000 tons this year and pass that 
of Britain for the first time since the war. Stock markets are 
steady, and the central bank feels able to announce that the 
credit restriction measures —4 per cent. on bank rate and 
shortening of: commercial credits — have been successful. 
Even with a heavy increase in home consumption and a slight 
worsening of the terms of trade, the unfavourable balance of 
the past quarter was negligible, and serves, if anything, to 
correct the embarrassingly high surpluses of the past three 
years. 

West Germany’s coefficient of acceleration is still her win- 
ning point. As the Industrie-Institut pointed out, Germany’s 
industrial production has increased by 56 per cent. since 1950, 
that of Britain only 26 per cent. If the present tempo con- 
tinues, the Federal Republic will outstrip Britain as the biggest 
industrial producer in Western Europe by 1964. 

Another strength is the budget situation. Owing to con- 
venient delays in the fulfilment of its NATO obligations, the 
Federal Government will have a surplus of several hundred 
thousand pounds in its ordinary budget this year which will 
enable Herr Schaeffer to finance extraordinary expenditure 
out of revenue. His Ministry is already talking of a 7 per cent. 
increase in tax receipts from higher production during the next 
financial year, which would enable the Government to con- 
tinue its policy of annual tax cuts. Clearly the NATO authori- 
ties are right to insist that Western Germany’s contribution to 
Western defence should go up in proportion to her capacity 
to pay. As things stand at present she gets more security for 
less outlay than any other member of the club. 
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Portrait of the Week 


M. BULGANIN and Khrushchev, that inseparable 
M duo, have been visiting Mr. Nehru in New Delhi. 

Garlanded like oxen, the Russian leaders have 
admired the Taj Mahal and improved the occasion by remark- 
ing that it just went to show how different a standard of 
living Shahjehan had from that enjoyed by the peasants 
under his rule. Nor have opportunities been lacking for 
some digs at vanished British imperialism, while Marshal Bul- 
ganin’s exposition of attitudes at the Geneva conference of 
foreign ministers has moved the Foreign Office to positively 
undiplomatic language. From the Russian point of view the 
visit has undoubtedly been a success, though exactly what the 
cheering crowds lining the streets thought they were cheering 
for still remains unelucidated. Meanwhile, riots were taking 
place in Bombay over the language question, which are now 
said to have been fomented by the local Communists, and 
back in Moscow six former officials of the Georgian republic 
were executed for continuing the work of Beria. 

Other statesmen have been travelling, too. Mr. Macmillan 
has been in Baghdad helping to inaugurate the northern tier. 
Persia, Iraq, Pakistan and Turkey were represented by their 
Prime Ministers, while there was also an American observer. 
Defence and economic questions have been discussed, but a 
certain unreality appears to have presided at the conference. 
The great unmentioned was the problem of Arab hostility to 
Israel, along whose borders the usual frontier incidents have 
been taking place during the past week. Mr. Ben-Gurion, in 
an interview with a journalist, has claimed that Great Britain 
is sacrificing Israel to her need to conciliate the Arab States 
and, in this conclusion, he is at one with Mr. Herbert Morrison, 
who stated in a speech that British policy was biased against 
Israel. Meanwhile, nothing much seems to have come of the 
Prime Minister’s plan for arbitration between the opposing 
sides, and his statement in the House of Commons that the 
British Government would continue to urge it on Middle 
Eastern states is of more or less academic interest. 

In Cyprus there has been an outburst of terrorism this week 
with the killing of British soldiers and the blowing up of the 
Nicosia general post office with dynamite. In addition there 
have been the usual demonstrations with gangs of school- 
boys stoning the police and British troops fulfilling the dis- 
agreeable duty of riot squads. In Morocco the return of the 
Sulton has also led to violence with supporters of Moulay ben 
Arafa being torn to pieces and burned alive with an almost 
monotonous regularity. There is also said to be unrest among 
tribesmen in the Riff where a French native affairs officer was 
murdered this week. The new Resident-General, M. André 
Dubois, has sent reinforcements to the frontier area between 
Spanish and French Morocco, and bonfires have been observed 
burning on the hills, the Moroccan equivalent of the fiery 
cross. In the towns the two main political parties have formed 
their own militia which has been taking part in the maintenance 
of order. In Malaya the talks proposed between Tengku Abdul 
Rahman, the chief Minister of the Federation, and Chin Peng, 
the secretary-general of the Communist Party, have taken a 
knock, first owing to Abdul Rahman’s refusal to deal with 
outlaws on a basis of equality, and, secondly, owing to the 
Communists’ use of a truce area to mount an attack on a 
village. It has now been announced that military operations 
against the guerillas will go forward as usual. 

In France M. Faure’s government has now had to agree to an 
electoral law based on the scrutin d’arrondissement, but there 
is no possibility of this being passed in time for early elections, 
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a fact which redounds to the favour of M. Mendés-France and 
his supporters. In Germany reactions to Geneva continue to 
be cold, mingled, as they are, with the question, “Who after 
Adenauer?’ A more immediate question is, “Where are the rest 
of our prisoners of war?’ Russia has returned none for a 
month. In Brazil yet another coup d’état took place, this time to 
prevent President Café Filho returning to power after three 
weeks’ sick leave. A state of siege has been declared in Brazil 
for the next thirty days. The Prime Minister of Persia was 
nearly assassinated when about to set out for Baghdad. Mr. 
Adlai Stevenson has stated that ‘moderation’ should be the 
Democratic Party’s approach to next year’s campaign, a sugges- 
tion which does not suit Mr. Harriman at all. Canada is 
attempting to break the deadlock on the admission of new 
states to the UN by proposing to pass applications en masse. 
M. Kardelj has ended his conversations in London on Anglo- 
Yugoslav relations. The Gold Coast Government is to conduct 
an inquiry into the Cocoa Purchasing Company. 

At home the public has been regaled with the spectacle of 
the Government making a parliamentary mess of the Finance 
Bill and then claiming to have done it on purpose. Apart from 
this episode, the main news is of wage demands from a large 
number of unions. Even the Police Federation is asking for a 
rise in pay, while the NUR and the railway salaried staffs 
association have demanded 10 per cent. and 74 per cent. 
respectively. Victimisation of non-strikers by union members 
has been discussed in the House of Lords. The police have been 
in the news for other reasons this week. Sir John Nott-Bower, 
the chief commissioner, found it necessary to go to the West 
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End police station to tell the officers of ‘C’ Division that he 
still had confidence in them and that the allegations contained 
in various press reports were untrue. The effect of this was a 
little spoiled later in the week by the appearance of some 
ex-CID officers at the elaborate party given by Mr. Billy Hill, 
a former gangster, to celebrate the publication of his book of 
reminiscences. However, they were not alone. 

Sir Miles Thomas has been allowed by the Government to 
sit as a director of the company formed to speed the manu- 
facture of the Ferguson car, while remaining chairman of 
BOAC. Negotiations have been going on with Lord Chandos, 
who is chairman of the Northern Ireland Development Board, 
and factories may be built in Ulster. The importance of this 
project consists in the fact that in Mr. Ferguson’s design may 
lie the answer to the really cheap car, a British Volkswagen. 

Miscellaneous items range from a train crash near Didcot, 
which claimed ten victims, to the discovery at Torre in Pietra, 
near Rome, of the oldest inhabited site in Italy. Two important 
auctions of pictures are to take place in Germany soon. The 
heroin question continues to preoccupy the BMA, and some 
hospitals are reported to be laying in stocks of the drug before 
its manufacture ceases. Synthetic rubber is to be made in this 
country by the Dunlop Company. The Oxford magazine 
Cherwell claims that the police are helping the proctors to 
maintain university discipline. The more cheerful side of under- 
graduate life has obviously been transferred to Westminster. 
Mr. Bevan’s telling Lord Hinchingbrook to take the giggle off 
his silly face, however, hardly seems up even to the standards 
of a first-year man. The Lower Fourth is more like it. 


Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


Bill. The technical absurdity of having to revive the 

Bill on Monday afternoon may seem of slight impor- 
tance to those who do not appreciate the ‘game’ of politics. 
But it is through the playing of this ‘game’ that parties assert 
themselves and strengthen their morale. No Government likes 
being counted out on a major Bill, as the present Government 
was a few years ago on the Steel Bill; and no Government 
likes to see its Finance Bill lying stone-cold dead for a whole 
weekend. Incidents such as this give a boost to the Opposition’s 
confidence, and there can be no doubt that at the moment the 
Labour Party is riding high. It becomes quite clear that Mr. 
Gaitskell made no mistake in his original speech on the Budget. 
The attack on Mr. Butler has left no bad taste in anyone’s 
mouth; and the perhaps incautiously worded remarks about 
wage claims have long ceased to seem as important as they 
did on the morning after his speech. Moreover, the Labour 
Members have had the opportunity to see for the first time the 
joint forces of Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. Wilson in full action— 
and they, like political observers in the galleries, have been 
impressed by the combination. : 

More and more one gets the feeling that the Labour Party 
believes that the question of the leadership is settled. Certainly 
the union of ‘Right’ and ‘Left’ which the alliance between 
Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. Wilson symbolises would immensely 
strengthen the Labour Party. It would, for example, at last 
make it possible for both wings of the Party to behave and 
think less rigidly. For instance, there is some evidence that Mr. 
Gaitskell has recently begun to extricate himself intellectually 
from his far too intimate association with the young economists 
behind him, These altar boys of Mr. Gaitskell, as I have heard 


iE Government has put up a sad display on the Finance 


them described, have had far too great an influence on him 
during the past four years. Now that he is stronger, he obviously 
feels able to free himself from their bondage. I had the oppor- 
tunity this week to watch the mind of one of these acolytes 
at work, and I must profess myself shocked. I can see no 
reason at all why he is in the Labour Party. Take a walk across 
the floor of the House, Mr. J—— (Whoops! I almost slipped 
up). L am sure Mr. Buchan-Hepburn will welcome you. 


* 


The third Viscount Astor said that he had been politely 
asked to drop his motion about the Burgess-Maclean affair. 
But—as, of course, one would expect of an Astor—he stuck 
to his guns. And how well they were loaded and sighted. His 
speech was by far the best made in either House on this dismal 
story. A Conservative peer can rest assured that he has struck 
home when the-Government Chief Whip, Lord Fortescue, is 
stung into turning round and uttering, in what the News 
Chronicle called ‘a fierce whisper,’ the peerless words, ‘Sit 
down!’ Lord Reading put up an even worse performance than 
before. (If the Marconi scandal had been handled half as 
badly, Lord Reading might have no title today.) I do not 
think the Government has heard the last of this business. The 
smooth replies of Mr. Macmillan and Sir Anthony Eden in the 
House of Commons seemed to have quietened a lot of the mis- 
givings. But now comes Lord Reading with a clumsy riposte 
and with the added information that Parliament is to know 
nothing of the inquiry which is going to be conducted by 
a small and select group of Privy Councillors. The Government 
may yet find it has been too clever by half in trying to distract 
public attention. I hope it will. 
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A brief visit to Northern Ireland has convinced me of two 
things. First, that the regime is not democratic by certain 
simple standards which are usually applied to the rest of the 
United Kingdom. Secondly, that this is probably unavoidable. 
I was impressed by the number of loyal Ulstermen who were 
quite prepared to admit, in private, that many of the criticisms 
made of the Unionist set-up are valid. There is gerrymandering; 
there is no doubt about that. But they were equally insistent that 
there was no alternative. When a part of the population asserts 
its loyalty to another—and possibly rival—State, there is very 
little else that can be done. And when that other State has 
certain features which are even more objectionable than those 
in Northern Ireland, the case seems even stronger. Critical 
though I am prepared to be of the methods of the Unionists, 
I am fairly convinced that they are preferable to the methods 
used by the hierarchy of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Southern Ireland. I have only one word to address to the 
younger generation in Northern Ireland with whom I made 
my most pleasant contacts. They, I think, should be trying to 
get themselves out of the rut of the past, and looking forward 
to the time when Northern Ireland is strong enough to stand 
without the aid of the instruments of dictatorship. 


* 


Thought for today: Sir Winston Churchill should succeed 
Sir Anthony Eden as Prime Minister. 


TELL IT TO THE MARINES 


INTELLIGENCE 
THE COCKLESHELL HEROES 
*. . . the story is true and memorable . . . it is like many 


British war films, and unlike almost all the American speci- 
mens, in telling its story with a good deal of accuracy and with 
an accent on understatement.’-—Manchester Guardian. 

‘It is excusable to use members of the Armed Forces for 
film-making only when the films are intended to record his- 
tory accurately and to serve the national good in a broad 
sense ... but the film makes no pretence of historical 
accuracy . . . showmanship of this kind is not the way to 
make [the Marines’] good case.’—The Observer. 


*. . . an accurate account of pioneering experiment in frog- 
manship.’—Daily Mail. 
‘. . . fictitious in detail."—Daily Telegraph. 


‘Tell the Marines to see this picture—and this time you can 
mean it.—Daily Herald. 

‘. . . most of these marines seem of a sort that never was 
on land or sea. —New Chronicle. 


Starting from Geneva 


js trying to explain Mr. Molotov’s outspoken willingness 
to put himself in the wrong with the Germans over the unity 
of their country, it hardly seems enough to point to the 
Russians’ two basic calculations—that no one could seriously 
expect them to be such fools as to allow Germany either to 
be reunited in freedom or to join NATO. These have been 
true for a long time. Today two further factors have played 
a part: the Soviet’s need to reassure the East European satel- 
lites, and the position in Russia itself. 

Moscow appears either unwilling or unable to make con- 
cessions in East Germany which it could not also make in 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. The satellite regimes are not well 
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enough established for one of the few existing Communist 
States to be allowed to melt away under the warm sun of free 
elections and genuine democracy. On the other hand, Russia 
has recently embarked on a policy of giving some appearance 
of greater political liberalism to the satellite governments; a 
recent symptom was the return of the émigré leader, Mr. 
Hanke, to Poland. And this policy, still at a delicate stage, 
contributed to the failure to make progress at Geneva. 

In Russia itself the timing of the references in Kommunist 
and then Pravda to Mr. Molotov’s statement that the Soviet 
Union had laid only the foundations of Socialism was no 
accident. Two things emerge. First, the Soviet agricultural 
crisis now demands an urgent solution. Is this to be reached 
by taking determined new steps towards Communism in the 
countryside at the risk of alienating the peasants? Or is Mr. 
Khrushchev to salvage his agricultural policy by going slow 
with the peasants and merely breaking in new land in Central 
Asia? Whichever is done, the criticism of Mr. Molotov sprang 
from the need to persuade the Russian people that Socialism 
has been well and truly established. 

But the Soviet Foreign Minister, the one remaining Bolshe- 
vik of the old school who has been near the seat of power from 
the very beginning, could have been thus criticised only if he 
is in fact on the way out at last. And if so, Mr. Khrushchev 
and Marshal Bulganin may well have felt that he could be 
used at Geneva in a final spree of useful Nyet’s. Later on they 
can profitably reverse the effect by disavowing him if it suits 
them. In particular, Mr. Molotov’s frosty reserve has long been 
regarded as a stumbling-block in Russian relations with the 
Germans. If Dr. Adenauer fails to recover fully, it will be 
interesting to see how long Mr. Molotov survives. 

Though for these reasons the Russians may be temporarily 
on the defensive in Europe, they are certainly not elsewhere. 
Their new interest in Arab and Asian affairs has already done 
more to inflame the Middle East than anything since the Israeli 
war in 1948. From our own point of view, the shift in Soviet 
diplomatic policy represents a dynamic challenge in com- 
petitive co-existence. By its very length, that other, three- 
month-old Geneva: conference between Mr. Johnson, the 
American Ambassador in Czechoslovakia, and Mr. Wang 
Ping-nan, the Chinese Ambassador in Poland, is now sug- 
gestive of some form'of agreement, involving the first political 
recognition by either side of the facts of co-existence with the 
other. 

How will all this affect Western policy? To the Russians 
the word co-existence means a stage on the road to ultimate 
Communist victory; tactics may have changed, but not long- 
term aims. Geneva produced recriminations as to whether the 
Western Ministers were too inflexible; they had and have no 
option. But the danger is that this has left the initiative to the 
Russians, and by deflecting attention from Europe to the 
Middle East and Asia, they are already skilfully turning a 
relatively unfavourable position to their own advantage. For 
the West it is clear that, to counter this new diplomatic offen- 
sive, we must try to get over a serious loss of self-confidence 
in our dealings with Asia; and we must extract the full propa- 
ganda benefit of our position in Europe. Here a terrifying 
responsibility now rests on opinion in Western Germany. The 
only way in which we can sustain Bonn’s present stand is to 
finish what we have begun—in terms of completing the re- 
habilitation of Germany, integrating the Atlantic community 
and reviving the idea of European union. In any event, the 
lesson of Geneva is that the next few months are important. 
For the probability is that, both in Europe and in Asia, they will 
determine the new pattern of co-existence for some time to 
come. RICHARD GOOLD-ADAMS 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


IN MONDAY’s Daily Mail there began the publication of a series 
of articles on Sir Winston Churchill entitled ‘Life Begins at 80.’ 
The series is written by an American journalist, Mr. George W. 
Herald. I am always suspicious of articles which purport to 
tell one about the private lives of well-known people, unless it 
is also well known that the subject of such articles courts such 
publicity, and provides facilities, as do, for instance, Lord and 
Lady Mountbatten, for their private lives to be made known. 
But this series of Mr. Herald’s does not prompt suspicion; it 
evokes incredulity and can only be branded as an impudent 
piece of fabrication. 
* am ¥ 
Here are some examples of Mr. Herald’s inventions: ‘His 
valet, John, who accompanies him on all his trips, will invari- 
ably call him over the phone at 7 a.m. in the summer-time and 
8 in winter-time. Sir Winston has no valet called John, and is 
never called over the telephone. ‘Thereupon Churchill dons a 
scarlet dressing-gown . . .’ Sit Winston, like all sensible men, 
never wears a dressing-gown in bed. He has not lived to eighty 
without discovering that a dressing-gown gets wrinkled up in 
bed. In fact, he wears a bed-jacket. ‘Sir Winston has a theory 
about breakfast . . 
which consists of porridge . . .’ Sir Winston has never had a 
personal cook named Edward or anything else, and never eats 
porridge at breakfast or any other time. ‘After coffee Sir 
Winston lights one of his daily six to eight cigarettes. That's 
correct : cigarettes.’ It is incorrect. Sir Winston has not smoked 
a cigarette for a quarter of a century. ‘Since last May the man 
who has done more for the world’s cigar trade than any other 
living human being has given up Havanas for good.’ As every- 
one except Mr. Herald knows, Sir Winston still smokes ten or 
twelve cigars a day. ‘While Sir Winston looks through the 
morning papers John [sic] prepares his first bath for him. 
.. « From the bathroom Churchill goes right back to bed.’ In 
fact, when Sir Winston has had his bath he always gets dressed. 
‘Ritual No. 4 is a catnap after lunch. He only has to stretch out 
on the couch in his study and put a black satin bandage over 
his eyes to drop off to sleep like a baby.’ There is no couch in 
Sir Winston’s study: when he has a rest he invariably goes to 
bed. “By 11 o'clock, after his third and final bath of the day, he 
voes to bed. . . . Sir Winston has never been known to take 
more than two baths a day, and has never indulged in the 
eccentricity of having one after dinner. 
* * 7K 


MONDAY’S Daily Mail announced: ‘Tomorrow—His Homes: 
his family and his animals.’ It seems that by Tuesday the Daily 
Mail had lost confidence in the authenticity of Mr. Herald’s 
account, for without a word of explanation the series was 
abandoned. I only hope that the words ‘World Copyright’ do 
not mean that this stuff is going to be spattered by Mr. Herald 
all over the world. 
* * - 

WHEN A Sensational article appeared last Thursday attacking 
‘C’ Division of the Metropolitan Police, Sir John Nott-Bower, 
their Commissioner, and Sir Hugh Lucas-Tooth, the Under- 
Secretary to the Home Office, quite rightly and naturally sprang 
to their defence. Sir John made it clear that general accusations 
were unwarranted and unsubstantiated, and Sir Hugh pointed 
out that the article had erroneously reported the impending 
transfer of practically the whole of the division. But what 
particular concern was it of Sir Lawrence Dunne, the Chief 
Metropolitan Magistrate, and his Bow Street colleagues to 
swell the chorus? A very high proportion of the cases which 
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they try depend on evidence given by members of the Metro- 
politan Police Force, and especially of ‘C’ Division. Public 
pronouncements in general terms of this kind coming from the 
Bench, which cannot but seem to imply a permanent prejudice 
in favour of a particular class of witnesses, are most unfortu- 
nate. Moreover, the disagreeable task of impugning police 
evidence, which is occasionally a duty of those who appear in 
Sir Lawrence’s courts, is rendered almost impossible. The 
police have their appropriate champions. Judges are surely not 
among them. 
* * * 
EVERY TIME I hear of political murders in Russia I recall 
Yeats’s bitter lines about those who sought to bring the world 
under a rule yet were ‘but weasels fighting in a hole.’ Of the 
two main figures in the latest batch of executions, one, 
Rukhadze, was imprisoned by Beria in 1953 for having in 
Stalin’s time arrested the other, Rapava, on false charges of 
bourgeois nationalism. Rapava was denounced as a Beria 
agent later in the same year. It is not at all clear to me why, two 
years later, they are suddenly bracketed together and accused 
not only of being Beria supporters but also of various political 
frame-ups back in the 1930s. The one sure thing is that this 
police trial, like those of Ryumin and Abakumov last year, is 
a sign of the vicious struggle among the party leaders, now 
manceuvring for position for next year’s Party Congress. 
* *~ * 


IN THE MATTER of Burgess and Maclean the good sense of 
Ministers continues steadfastly to abandon them. Lord Read- 
ing, replying for the Government in the House of Lords debate 
on Tuesday, referred acidly to the people who had been dining 
out freely on reminiscences of all they knew about the two men 
in the days when they were still in the Foreign Office. ‘It would 
have been much more in the public interest,’ he said, ‘if those 
people had come forward and told the Foreign Office during 
the time when that information could have been put to proper 
use.’ It is all very well to issue a general invitation to informers, 
but what would they actually think in the Foreign Office, or 
any other office, about a letter like this? : 

To the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

DEAR Sir, 

Mr. Bingo, who is employed in your office, came to dine 
with me yesterday evening. In the course of the evening he 
not only became decidedly drunk, but, on leaving the house, 
tripped over the cat. He then embraced me effusively, greatly 
to my wife’s, and my own, annoyance. Other people who 
know Mr. Bingo inform me that he has indulged in this kind 
of behaviour many times in the past. I have further made it 
my duty to ascertain from the barman at my club, of which 
Mr. Bingo is also a member, that Mr. Bingo not uncommonly 
— as many as four glasses of gin and tonic before a 
meal. 

I trust you will put this information to proper use. 


I am, etc., 
* * * 


I HAVE just been reading in-an American magazine an article 
about the deplorable state of affairs in Britain by one of the 
young men, Mr. Kenneth Tynan, who wrote that letter to the 
Daily Express and who have been taken to task by Mr. Fairlie. 
The letter was bad enough, but it was just a faint echo of this 
massive indictment. Things are very much worse than I had 
imagined. Britain is ‘culturally out of touch, somehow shrunken 
and inhibited, desperately behind the times. . . . Bewildered, 
dispossessed and deeply unsure of herself. . . . The here and 
now of British life is frankly not fun enough for literature to 
be made out of it. . . . Colloquial speech is moribund in 
Britain. . . . Steadily increasing zenophobia. . . . Terrifyingly 
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ignorant of its neighbours. . . . No wonder, therefore, that 
intelligent youth feels a nagging desire to remove itself to a 
country of less fogged vision. . . . Yet one stays; many of us 
stay, though we are often amazed at the traditional phlegm 
which enables us to do it.” And many of us are amazed at the 
traditional phlegm which enables us to tolerate this sort of 
nonsense. 
* * * 

‘Mr. Ben-Gurion’s statements are thought to have clouded 
the point of Sir Anthony Eden’s initiative by aitributing clarity 
to his suggestions about the details of a territorial settlement 
where none was intended. .. .—The Times Diplomatic 
Correspondent, November 21. 

Subtle indeed. 


The Tactics of Abolition 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 
A: Member can ask the leave of the House to present 


PHAROS 


a Bill on any subject under the Ten-Minute Rule. He 

can make his speech and then it is open to one 
opponent to reply. The opponents can then challenge a divi- 
sion. Even if the introducer gets leave to present the Bill, that 
only constitutes a First Reading. The Bill has still got to get 
through Second Reading, Committee, Third Reading and the 
House of Lords. Therefore, in fact, such a Bill has little 
chance of reaching the Statute Book unless it is so utterly 
innocuous that there is no opposition to any part of it or 
unless the Government supports it and gives facilities for its 
passage. Nevertheless, it is the custom that if Members are 
opposed to the whole principle of such a Bill then they 
challenge it at the first presentation and thus test the opinion 
of the House. Therefore it was perfectly in accordance with 
custom that when Mr. Silverman presented his Bill for the 
abolition of the death penalty in the last Parliament, that Bill 
was opposed. A division was challenged and of course, as 
it happened, the Bill was beaten on the division. It had been 
generally assumed that Mr. Silverman’s new Bill would be 
similarly challenged last week. But it was not. No one rose to 
speak against it. When the voices were collected no voice said 
‘No,’ and Mr. Silverman was given leave to present his Bill by 
a unanimous House. 

What is the explanation of these tactics? 
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The explanation is not, of course, that the Government 
and the whole House have all of a sudden become converted 
to abolition. Mr. Silverman asked leave to present his Bill 
on a Tuesday. At question time on the next Thursday Captain 
Crookshank very clearly showed that the Government had 
no intention of providing any facilities for the progress of the 
Bill. On the Friday its title was read out for Second Reading. 
At that stage it is open to any single Member to say whether 
he wants a Second Reading debate. If there is no single 
objector to the Bill, then it is considered there and then to have 
received its Second Reading and to have been passed unani- 
mously. But one Member, by crying out ‘Object,’ can delay 
the Second Reading until there has been a debate, and a Bill 
presented under the Ten-Minute Rule only comes on on a 
Private Members’ Day after all the Bills of Members who have 
been successful in the ballot have been disposed of—that is 
to say, it has no practical chance of coming on at all. In 
Mr. Silverman’s case anti-abolitionist Members were found 
on Friday to say ‘Object,’ and thus, as they hoped, to block 
the Bill indefinitely. 


What is the reason for these tactics? 


It is obvious enough that it must have been by definite 
arrangement that no one rose to oppose Mr. Silverman’s Bill 
at its presentation. In the last Parliament the Government, 
while not especially keen that abolition should be debated 
or a vote taken on it, were ready in the last resort to face such 
a vote because they felt, as proved to be the case both with 
Mr. Silverman’s Bill and at the debate on the Royal Com- 
mission’s Report, that they could win it and vote abolition 
down. Today we have a new Parliament. That Parliament is, 
it is true, a more conservative body than the last, and the 
opposition to capital punishment, though by no means shared 
by all Conservatives, yet comes almost exclusively from 
Members of the Conservative Party. It might therefore at 
first sight be expected that this Parliament would be more 
certain to vote down abolition than the last. But quite clearly 
that is not so. It is becoming increasingly obvious from every 
sort of evidence that owing to the Evans case, the Ellis case 
and perhaps—above all—the Royal Commission’s Report, 
there has been a very considerable change of opinion. Whereas 
it is quite certain that in 1948 the cause of hanging was the 
popular cause and any Member of Parliament who supported 
abolition had to submit to considerable and very violent criti- 
cism from his constituents, today the Member’s postbag is 
very different. I was talking to a Member about this only two 
days ago and was most strongly confirmed in this judgement. 
It is very interesting that even those who are opposed to aboli- 
tion today—with of course the solitary exception of the Home 
Secretary—feel constrained to say that something must be 
done. For instance, I chanced to listen in to the Any Questions 
programme on the BBC ten days ago. Two members of the 
panel, Sir Gurney Braithwaite and Mr. Arthur Street, were 
anti-abolitionist, but they were both at pains to make it clear 
that they were opposed to hanging and that they thought that 
there should be some other less barbaric form of execution. 
And it is clear that this shift of opinion has taken place, both 
elsewhere, and among Conservative Members of Parliament. 
A considerable number of the new Conservative Members 
have signed the motion asking the Government, in defiance of 
the Government’s refusal to do so, to give time for con- 
sideration of the Abolition Bill. A sufficient number of Con- 
servative Members in all have signed that motion to make it 
at least extremely doubtful if any anti-abolitionist vote could 
be carried through the present House of Commons. It is 
increasingly common today to hear those who are not strong 
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partisans one way or the other say that it is inevitable that 
abolition should come before long. The walls of Jericho are 
on the totter. 

Yet the Government is not prepared to support abolition, 
although indeed there are included in it many Members—in 
addition to the Home Secretary—who have voted for abolition 
in the past when they were private Members. That being so, 
the Government’s only chance of saving itself from ridicule 
is to manceuvre things so that the House is never able to take 
a vote on the abolition issue. They side-stepped the challenge 
to take a division when Mr. Silverman presented his Bill. By 
allowing him to present the Bill and then objecting to it, they 
hope to prevent the Bill from ever getting a Second Reading. 
Mr. Lloyd George has rejected all the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission that required legislation—not, it is 
surely reasonable to assume, so much on any intrinsic objec- 
tion to those recommendations as because the Government is 
determined that no Bill dealing with anything touching on 
capital punishment shall be debated before this House of 
Commons for fear of the use that the abolitionists would make 
of their opportunity and of the verdict that the House would 
give, if it had a chance to give a verdict. I remember that at 
school there was a poor master who used to get very badly 
ragged. Everyone caught hold of the tails of his gown and 
dragged him backwards when he tried to enter his classroom 
through the front door. One day the poor man was discovered 
climbing the penthouse roof of an outdoor lavatory in order 
to squeeze through a window so that he might get into his 
classroom without having to run the gauntlet of the hooligans 
who clustered round the door. The Government is rather like 
that. They will do anything sooner than face the boys—or at 
least that is the reasonable explanation of their tactics. If it 
is not the correct explanation, they can easily refute the accusa- 
tion by allowing the House to take a vote. Until they do that, 
all reasonable people will believe that this version is the truth. 

What is likely to happen? It is legitimate Parliamentary 
tactics for the Government to rely on procedural dodges, but, 
if they play these games, they cannot, of course, object if 
others play them, too. Those who manage the Parliamentary 
tactics of the present Government are not its most conspicu- 
ously able Members. There are among abolitionist Members 
a number who—to put it mildly—are somewhat more astute 
parliamentarians than Captain Crookshank. Whenever Captain 
Crookshank has tried to arrange something during his leader- 
ship of the House, he has almost always managed to make a 
mess of it, and there is no particular reason to think that he 
will not make a mess of this. One cannot exactly foretell 
the how or when, but there is little doubt that he will in the 
end be outmanceuvred over this, as he is generally out- 
manceuvred over everything. Somehow, I fancy, the aboli- 
tionists will sooner or later succeed in getting abolition on to 
the floor of the House. . 


If a person believes capital punishment to be wrong, then he 
must inevitably believe not only that it should be abolished 
but that it should be abolished as soon as possible. His con- 
science cannot allow him to delay so long as the decision 
lies within his power. But it may not be wholly a bad thing if, 
at a time when the tide is running strongly towards abolition, 
abolition should be delayed for a little by opponents who no 
longer attempt to bring serious arguments against its merits 
but who merely employ procedural devices to delay it. For 
their very manceuvres are every day making converts to aboli- 
tion, and it is highly desirable, if it should be possible, that, 
when abolition comes, it should come not as a result of a close 
and bitter controversy but as nearly as possible as an agreed 
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measure. It is possible that as a result of the Government’s 
delaying tactics that will happen, just as judicial whipping, so 
bitterly a subject of controversy before the war, was in the 
end abolished after the war in the Criminal Justice Act without 
serious controversy. It may well prove in the end that Mr. 
Lloyd George made a more serious contribution to aboli- 
tion when, as Home Secretary, he turned down offhand all 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission than when, 
as a private Member, he voted in favour of it. 

It is only fair both to the Government and to the main body 
of abolitionists to explain that Mr. John McGovern drew the 
third place in the ballot for Private Members’ Bills, which 
would have enabled him to have a full day’s debate on 
one of the Private Members’ Fridays, and announced that 
he would use his good fortune to bring in a Bill for abolition. 
Then, without, it seems, making any arrangement, he went 
off to Helsinki on the day on which he had to lodge his Bill’s 
title with the Speaker and thus forfeited his privilege. If he 
had told fellow Members that he was not able to be present, 
an arrangement could doubtless have been made for some 
other Member to sponsor an abolition Bill. As it is, the 
present procedural difficulties and confusions are certainly due 
to Mr. McGovern’s casual behaviour. 


The Canker in the Levant 


By CYRIL FALLS 


HEN an evil lasts a long time we ought in theory to 
W become more concerned about it. In practice, unless 

it affects our own interests clearly and closely, we 
give it less attention year by year. Such has been the case with 
the Arab refugees in Egypt, Jordan, Syria and Lebanon. The 
organisation which looks after them was to have packed up 
this year, having done its job; its charter from the United 
Nations has had to be renewed because the job has not been 
done. 

The biggest job, that of making the refugees self-supporting. 
is statistically untouched; and the evil affects us more closely 
than we realise. A new generation, hundreds of thousands 
strong, is growing up in misery, idleness and bitter hatred of 
Israel. These outcasts are the people, and the children since 
born to them, who were driven or fled from Palestine in the 
Arab-Israeli war. Their lands have been taken over, in some 
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cases their dwellings also, and even their movables. There has 
been a large influx of Jews to Israel since then, and it is no 
more probable that the refugees’ possessions will be restored 
than that the United States will restore Michigan to the 
Iroquois. And the 900,000 refugees do not represent the whole 
problem; large numbers not technically refugees have been 
reduced to virtual destitution because the truce line cuts them 
off from their occupations or their fields, sometimes even from 
their gardens. 

Prospects have worsened rather than improved. Last year 
there was some talk of compensation by Israel in place of 
repatriation, though it may be doubted whether Israel ever 
thought in figures which the Arabs would have held to repre- 
sent just compensation. A great resettlement scheme which 
involved the storage of water for the good of both Israel and 
the refugees was discussed with a certain sympathy. But raids 
and counter-raids on the Egyptian border have inflamed 
hatred and made cool negotiation for the time being impossible. 

The proportion of desert or near-desert land in the countries 
inhabited by the refugees is high. They, naturally, tend to be 
dumped on the poorest which provides a sufficient water 
supply. A total of 335,000—37 per cent. of all the refugees— 
live in camps. It is now a couple of years since I have seen 
any of them, and in the interval some new ones—good by 
their very simple standards—have been built, while others 
have been improved. I hope this is so with one, deplorably 
sordid and running with mud after rain, which left a horrifying 
impression on my mind. Yet some people outside the camps 
are worse off still, and there is a demand for more. 

The number of refugees in Syria and Lebanon is not formid- 
able. The two sloughs of despond are the Kingdom of Jordan 
and the so-called ‘Gaza Strip,’ in Egyptian hands (the Gaza 
refugees actually outnumber the local population by more 
than two to one). They are not wholly unemployed. A small 
proportion of them obtain a little temporary work, usually 
seasonal, poorly paid but welcome because it enables their 
families to supplement the meagre ration. Gaza is the worst 
off in this respect. It is cut off from the ploughlands stretching 
away to the south-east and has ceased to serve as a com- 
mercial port. ‘ 

From Beirut the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
wrestles with the job of keeping these people alive and more 
or less well. It has to provide food, cover, health services, 
water supply, clothing, education and training, and services 
coming under the head of ‘Welfare’ designed to keep its 
charges from brooding over their plight more than is inevitable. 
Some, I fancy, have got past the brooding stage. UNRWA 
works hard and intelligently, but on a shoestring. Its budget 
is strictly limited, and to keep going it often has to put its hand 
into the till and abstract funds provided for long-term projects 
which cannot be set moving, replacing the money when the 
governments pay up. 

It has carried out some small resettlement schemes. It has 
two very large ones under consideration, the Jordan and Sinai 
projects, the former concerning the Jordan réfugees, the latter 
those of Gaza. The first is by far the more important, but also 
the more dismal at present because it involves agreement and 
co-operation with Israel. These are first-class schemes, not 
trifling palliatives, but even they would at best absorb only 
200,000 of the refugees in these two areas. However, the 
Agency’s planners and engineers have not by any means 
scraped out their minds and could turn out more schemes if it 
were worth while. 

There, then, is the record—fine work on the day-to-day job 
of keeping the refugees alive and in human guise; the goal of 
self-support as far off as ever. And progress towards self- 
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support is blocked by politics and hatred. In her present mood 
Israel will not take back any refugees, though there is room 
for a certain number. She has shelved«he question of com- 
pensation. But’ the host countries are themselves to blame. 
They know, if the refugees do not, that the vast majority will 
not be repatriated but proclaim that they must be. In this way 
they encourage the refugees to oppose schemes other than 
repatriation which have an air of finality. It is not unfair to 
say that they have on occasion exploited the refugees’ plight 
for propaganda. In some cases they have, to put it moderately, 
been less than friendly to UNRWA. 

At the moment, the fhflux of Communist-produced arms 
has spread excitement over the whole region. When this has 
settled down a little we shall gradually find out what the ship- 
ments amount to, how high the bills are, and how well the 
recipients are satisfied with the transactions. Then the chances 
can be better assessed. In no case should there be despair. 
These things work themselves out, but they can be expedited 
by energy and enterprise. It is a good cause. It stands for the 
righting of a wrong so far as may be, alleviation of suffering, 
the draining of a marsh apt for the breeding of Communism, 
and the mitigation of one of the chief international irritants 
in the Levant. 


The Montagu Case 
By IAN GILMOUR 


AST year we were treated to the spectacle of some of the 
most reputable publishers in England placed in the dock 
at the Old Bailey charged with publishing obscene books. 

A distinguished man suggested that these prosecutions were 
due ‘to having a Scotch Presbyterian as Home Secretary and 
an Irish Jansenist as Director of Public Prosecutions.’ (Now 
there is a Welsh Methodist at the Home Office, and things are 
better.) The Montagu Case may be regarded as a prelude to 
that campaign. The author of this excellent book* was one of 
the three men who were convicted and sent to prison for homo- 
sexual offences in private. Mr. Wildeblood vividly describes 
prison life and has many interesting and disturbing things to 
say about it. But I am not concerned with prison conditions or 
with questions of morals, or with questions of guilt and 
innocence. I am solely concerned with how these convictions 
were obtained. 

In the autumn of 1953 Lord Montagu of Beaulieu was prose- 
cuted on two charges. He was acquitted on the more serious 
of the two, and on the other the jury were unable to agree. A 
retrial at the next assizes was therefore ordered. But before 
the next assizes Lord Montagu, Mr. Wildeblood and Mr. Pitt- 
Rivers were arrested and charged with a variety of offences 
alleged to have been committed with two airmen some 
eighteen months before. Thus, while awaiting trial on one 
charge, a man was rearrested and ordered to be tried on a 
number of other charges. This procedure, taken together with 
the dazzling publicity which had attended the first case, and 
with the holding of the second trial as well as the first in Hamp- 
shire, naturally eliminated the possibility that Lord Montagu 
would get an unprejudiced trial. 

No evidence was offered against the two airmen, McNally 
and Reynolds, and, of course, they escaped prosecution in 
return for giving evidence against Montagu, Wildeblood and 
Pitt-Rivers. The airmen accused twenty-four men other than 
these three of offences against them, but not one of the twenty- 


* AGAINST THE Law. By Peter Wildeblood. (Weidenfeld and Nicol- 
son, 16s.) 
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four was ever prosecuted. The decision whom to prosecute 
and whom not to prosecute was presumably taken in the exer- 
cise of his discretion by the Director of Public Prosecutions, 
Sir Theobald Mathew. Five years ago Sir Theobald pub- 
lished an illuminating booklet on his office and duties. It is 
surprising to learn from this booklet that Sir Theobald con- 
siders himself to be to some extent ‘in a quasi-judicial position 
with regard to the exercise of his discretion,’ since whomever 
he should have prosecuted in this case, he quite clearly should 
not have prosecuted Montagu, Wildeblood and Pitt-Rivers, 
because owing to the other proceedings in progress against 
Lord Montagu they obviously could not get an unprejudiced 
trial. It is no less surprising to find that Sir Theobald thinks 
that one of his functions ‘is to protect members of the public 
from oppressive prosecution.’ Well might counsel defending 
Lord Montagu speculate to the jury: ‘I wonder how many 
of you said to yourself, “How on earth can that wretched man 
get an unprejudiced trial now?”’ Well might counsel de- 
fending Mr. Wildeblood point out that although the RAF 
investigation disclosed that McNally had committed offences 
with several men in Cambridge and London, the RAF had 
sent for the Hampshire police, and ask ‘Why? Why? Why?’ 
Well might he suggest, as an answer to his question, that one 
of Wildeblood’s. letters to McNally contained ‘mention of the 
magic word “Beaulieu.” ’ . 

It cannot be said that the police particularly distinguished 
themselves during this business. During Lord Montagu’s first 
trial the prosecution suggested that he was lying when he 
denied that he had come to England on a certain date, and in 
support of this accusation it pointed to an entry in his pass- 
port. Lord Montagu persisted in his denial, and the entry was 
carefully examined by the judge and counsel. It was clear 
that the entry had been altered by someone. As the alteration 
could not be helpful to Lord Montagu, and as the result was 
used in an attempt to discredit him, the fact that the passport 
had been taken from Lord Montagu by the police and held 
by them led to an inference which seemed both irresistible and 
alarming. There may be an explanation, but none was given 
either at the trial or since. When Mr. Wildeblood was arrested 
he was not allowed to see a solicitor for five hours. His flat, 
including the servant’s room, was searched and his servant’s 
letters were read. The houses of Mr. Pitt-Rivers and Lord 
Montagu in Dorset and Hampshire, where they were arrested, 
were searched, and the London flats of these two were also 
searched. . 

It is important to note here that for none of these searches 
was a search warrant possessed by the police. There is, ad- 
mittedly, legal authority for the searches of the premises upon 
which the men were arrested. The authority has been heavily 
criticised, but one cannot blame the police for taking advan- 
tage of it. There is, however, no authority at all for the searches 
of the London flats of Montagu and Pitt-Rivers, or for reading 
the letters of Mr. Wildeblood’s servant, though perhaps the 
police would argue that he consented. To policemen at eight 
o'clock on a cold morning, if you are in bed, you-probably 
consent to a good deal. But a specious excuse of that kind could 
not be used for searching the flats of men who were at that 
time being arrested many miles away. The police had not got 
the permission of their owners or the true consent of their 
occupiers; and it is unfortunate that when questioned about 
this in the House of Commons, the then Home Secretary, Sir 
David Maxwell Fyfe, should have given replies as misleading 
as those the Foreign Office used to make to inquiries about 
Burgess and Maclean. 

Sir David said that he had been informed by the police that 
Mr. Pitt-Rivers’s flat had been searched by consent; and in 
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another answer he said that such searches were only carried 
out by consent or on the authority of a search warrant. Sir 
David had been misinformed. What is the explanation, there- 
fore, for the action of the police in searching these flats in the 
absence of their owners and without permission? The answer 
may possibly be in paragraph 33 of the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Police Powers and Procedure (1929), which 
bears a close resemblance to one of Sir David’s answers. It 
reads in part: 

‘But it appears that, in the event of a refusal to consent, the 
police, if they proceed with the search, may be faced with the 
risk of a subsequent action for trespass. This is a risk which 
is commonly taken by the police and the practice seems to 
have had the tacit approval of the Courts for so long that, 
in the opinion of the Home Office, it has become part of the 
common law.’ 

The Home Office is, of course, entitled to its own view. But 
all that a phrase like ‘tacit approval of the Courts’ means is 
that the Courts have never pronounced upon the practices in 
question. The right answer to this stuff was given by Lord 
Camden, CJ, in Entick v. Carrington (1765), 19 St. Tr. 1030: 
Anyone entering a house without permission ‘is bound to show 
by way of justification that some positive law had empowered 
or excused him. The justification is submitted to the Judges, 
who are to look into the books, and if such a justification can 
be maintained by the text of the Statute Law or by the prin- 
ciples of the Common Law. If no such excuse can be found 
or produced, the silence of the books is an authority against 
the Defendant.’ So much for ‘practice.’ Lord Camden’s judge- 
ment in this case is still highly pertinent to the whole question 
of searching: 

‘Papers are the owner’s goods and chattels. They are his 
dearest property, and are so far from enduring a seizure 
that they will hardly bear an inspection. And though the eye 
cannot by the laws of England be guilty of a trespass, yet 
where private papers are removed and carried away, the 
secret nature of those goods will be an aggravation of the 
trespass, and demand more considerable damages in that 
respect, Where is the written law that gives any magistrate 
such power? I can safely answer: there is none; and there- 
fore it is too much for us without such authority to pro- 
nounce a practice legal which would be subversive of all the 
comforts of society.’ 


I think the answers of Sir David Maxwell Fyfe show that if he 
had not been misinformed, he would have condemned these 
searches. 

The airmen McNally and Reynolds were questioned for 
hours on end, and the police got confessions from them. The 
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Hampshire police arrested Lord Montagu at 7.45 a.m. and 
then settled down to reading his letters from his fiancée. 
Whether or not that hour was justified by other reasons of 
convenience, it is undoubtedly true that men wakened from 
sleep are not fully in possession of their faculties and so are 
liable to make admissions. Mr. Wildeblood did make a state- 
ment, but in view of the way it was procured the judge 
naturally ruled that it was inadmissible as evidence. The news 
of the arrests was given to the press before any of the men 
had been allowed to see their solicitors or had been charged. 

One of the many repellent aspects of this case was the prose- 
cution’s charges of conspiracy. Even if the prosecution’s 
theories about McNally and Reynolds committing criminal 
acts ‘under the seductive influence of the lavish hospitality’ of 
the three defendants had been true (‘Did ever snobbery,’ asked 
counsel defending Pitt-Rivers, ‘put forward a more greasy 
exterior than by the prosecution in this case?’), there was no 
hint of what the layman means by a conspiracy. And every 
Jawyer knows what a dangerous bog is the law of Criminal 
Conspiracy. Professor Glanville Williams has had some nasty 
things to say about it, and he quotes the late Justice Jackson 
giving judgement in the US Supreme Court: 

‘As a practical matter, the accused is often confronted with 
a hodge-podge of acts and statements by others which he 
may never have authorised or intended, or even known about 
[this was, of course, éxactly the position Lord Montagu and 
Mr. Pitt-Rivers were in as regards Mr. Wildeblood’s letters 
to McNally], but which help to persuade the jury of the 
existence of the conspiracy itself. . A co-defendant in 
a conspiracy trial occupies an uneasy seat. There generally 
will be evidence of wrongdoing by somebody. It is difficult 
for the individual to make his own case stand on its own 
merits in the minds of jurors who are ready to believe that 
birds of a feather are flocked together. .. .’ 
This last phrase of Justice Jackson’s is particularly applicable 
to this case, and it is difficult to disagree with Mr. Wildeblood 
when he writes that the conspiracy charges were ‘a clever legal 
move on the part of the Director of Public Prosecutions so 
that my letters—regarded as strong corroborative evidence— 
could be used not only against me, but against Lord Montagu, 
who was, of course, the real quarry.’ The Director’s concern 
with this case (he was present at much of the trial) is interesting, 
since in his booklet he mentions certain types of cases which 
are his particular responsibility, and says, ‘As one might ex- 
pect, they are offences which affect the community as a whole 
rather than the individual.’ 

At the trial itself, needless to say, the course of justice 
flowed more smoothly. But it is odd that Mr. Wildeblood 
should have got the impression that ‘it was the job’ of Mr. 
Roberts, QC, counsel for the prosecution, ‘to secure a con- 
viction. . . .’ Indeed, Mr. Roberts saw fit to make a sort of 
apology to the jury ‘if I have over-presented this case, over- 
pressed it in any way. . . .” Of course, it is very far indeed 
from the job of prosecuting counsel ‘to secure a conviction.’ 
Mr. Roberts asked Lord Montagu the following question: 
‘Do you realise that the police have their duty to perform, 
whether they are arresting Lord Montagu or Bill Sykes?’ Now, 
quite apart from the facts that the behaviour of the police had 
been questionable, and that Lord Montagu would almost cer- 
tainly not have been in the dock if he had been Bill Sykes, 
the attempt to imply that Lord Montagu was claiming some 
sort of privilege seems unfortunate. 

What was the effect of all this? Was the amount of homo- 
sexuality in this country diminished? Of course not. If any- 
thing, I should think it was increased. The case must have 
been a fine circulation-builder for the popular press. The 
Director of Public Prosecutions showed that, like a Canadian 
Mounted Policeman, he always gets his man. Sir Theobald 
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Mathew does not in his booklet refer to the ‘Mounties,’ but he 
tells us that he regards himself as ‘the servant—the proud 
servant possibly—of the public. . . .’ Perhaps in this case the 
pride got the better of the service. ‘The status of the Director 
and his department,’ Sir Theobald tells us, ‘is based... 
upon the respect and confidence of the authorities and the 
public.’ How disappointing for him, therefore, that the public 
after the trial should have jeered and booed the prosecution’s 
witnesses, the two airmen, and cheered the three men who had 
been successfully prosecuted. It is unnecessary to stress that 
men convicted of this sort of offence do not usually gain the 
sympathy of the public. The only ray of comfort that I 
can see in all this is that one of the defending counsel is now the 
Solicitor-General. Probably he can be relied upon to stop the 
Director of Public Prosecutions staging such a circus again. 
But just to be on the safe side it may be as well to remind Sir 
Theobald of the closing words of his own booklet: ‘. . . we 
have secured and preserved our individual liberty by evolving a 
system under which these still depend ultimately . . . upon 
the active support and the final judgement of our fellow- 
citizens.” 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


LL of us who live in small towns, or even in large 
boroughs, will be cheered by the news from Rugby. 


Hitherto that town, like most places, has held its 
ordinary council meetings in what can only be described as 
secret. That is to say, though the public can attend the ordinary 
meetings, they rarely do to any effect because the agenda is 
not published beforehand. That is how local councils and 
their paid servants manage to ruin places with concrete lamp 
standards, demolitions of decent buildings and the erecting 
of ill-proportioned and ill-sited new ones. I do not want to 
suggest that this in camera policy is anything to do with cor- 
ruption. It is largely a matter of laziness and tiredness on 
the part of local councillors, who do much unpaid work, and 
at the end of the day are grateful for the guidance of people 
like town clerks and borough surveyors, who, they assume, 
have everything taped and know both sides of any question. 
Also the nuisance value of members of the public who merely 
like to hear their own voices and who are not on the council 
cannot be discounted. Nevertheless, Councillor Gee, of Rugby, 
has made history in local government. Just a year ago he was 
defeated by twenty-two votes to one when he suggested that 
prior publication and comment by the press on the agenda 
of ordinary meetings should be made. He was quite right. 
Where one lives and what happens there matters to every rate- 
payer. This year, possibly as the result of the pulling down 
of the Royal George at Rugby, opinion has changed. He pro- 
posed the motion again and it was carried by twenty in favour, 
with eight against. Other towns please follow. 


THE MODERN ANTIQUARY 


For want of £80 now and a possible £1,000 later, the Glas- 
tonbury Council has decided to pull down the Market Cross 
in that town, with only one dissenting vote. It is a well- 
proportioned and charming design, a foreground for two 
gabled fifteenth-century houses, and a prominent feature at 
the intersection of the streets. Many people who look.at it 
think it is old, so perfectly does it fit in with the town. But it 
is a production of the 1840s, and on these grounds the Town 
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Council has followed the advice of one of its members who 
is a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. I have long mis- 
trusted the letters FSA after a man’s name. All too often they 
mean a pedant who only likes things because they are old 
and not because they are modest or attractive to the eye. The 
letters stand for squints, pillar piscine and scratched dials or 
mass-clocks. The old eighteenth-century sense of an anti- 
quarian as a man of taste and a gentleman has disappeared. 
Let us hope the Glastonbury Town Council will reconsider 
the advice of its FSA. 


BLACK BUT COMELY 


I was pleased to arrive last week in the black, impressive 
borough of Huddersfield. Its station is second only to New- 
castle in magnificence. It looks like the palace of an Irish peer 
set down in the industrial North. A huge Corinthian portico 
and central block are flanked by colonnades with Ionic 
pavilions at the ends. This fine building faces a public open 
space, with the usual bus shelters, poles, wires and traffic 
islands. British Railways have recently gone to much expense 
to write HUDDERSFIELD over the entrance portico, as 
though one did not know one was where one was when in 
Huddersfield. On the other hand, they have done nothing to 
remove the hideous little orange and white notices, the kiosks 
and glass marquees which bespatter the rest of this front. 


A TULIP or A LILy 


While walking among the brown stone villages which sur-: 
vive unexpectedly between industrial towns in the West Riding, ° 


I found the last gasp of art nouveau being breathed on to 
plate-glass windows in old farms and cottages. There is, 
apparently, some sort of plastic obtainable in Leeds and 
Sheffield which may be stuck on to large windows to give the 
effect of leaded lights. Water lilies and their roots, con- 
ventionalised tulips, and even the jazz-modern of the Twenties, 
now stare at one down village streets. The effect is more 
touching than ugly, for in the North people take great pride 
in their houses. Curtains are turned with their pattern towards 
the road and their lining towards the room. They are generally 
left undrawn, and at evening one sees many a happy family 
having high tea before a coal fire as the wind sweeps over 
the moors. 


EGGINTON HALL 


I owe an apology to Sir George Every, who tells me that 
Egginton Hall, which I described as belonging to Lord 
Waterpark and which has been demolished, never did, in fact, 
belong to that delightful peer. It has been in Sir George’s 
family since 1635. 
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The Other Oliver Edwards 


in the Agony Column read: ‘Oliver Edwards, of London- 

derry and Lisburn, formerly of Cardiff and Reading, begs 
to state he has not the honour of being the contributor to The 
Times of identical'name.’ 

My more cultured readers will scarcely need reminding that 
‘Oliver Edwards’ is the nom de plume under which, for the 
past nine months, The Times has printed the principal article 
on the page which it devotes every week to contemporary, or 
anyhow modern, literature. From the first moment when 
‘Oliver Edwards’ appeared in the middle of those acres of 
anonymity (‘during the brisk but ineffective exchange of fire 
which followed a chance bullet, after passing through your 
correspondent’s hat, slightly damaged the military attaché’s 
motor-car’), 1 knew there was going to be trouble; and my 
enjoyment of the articles which ‘Oliver Edwards’ writes has 
always been clouded by a faint foreboding. 

I see now, like a commander whose flank has been turned, 
that I was worrying about the wrong things. I was of course 
conscious of the fact that there must, throughout the length 
and breadth of the English-speaking world, be some hundreds 
or perhaps thousands of people who bear the same names as 
Dr. Johnson’s philosopher-friend, but I assumed them to be 
either sunk in apathy or else swarthy dentists in the Windward 
Islands who do not, for one reason or another, read The Times. 
The sort of people I worried about were, I now see, peripheral 
to the main problem. 

I thought of the eager undergraduate, questing for those 
human, personal details, the dust which he is learning to throw 
in the examiner’s eyes: the name of Dr. Johnson’s cat, the 
number of miles Trollope rode every day while he was in the 
Post Office, the exact tonnage of the Nona, the significance of 
the recurrent surname ‘Crutwell’ in the works of Mr. Waugh. 
Others, after all, abide these questions. . . 


| T was bound to happen sooner or later. The advertisement 


* * * 


Then I remembered, with a pang of remorse, a sarcastic 
letter which I had once helped to compose. It was addressed 
to a well-known press-cutting agency. Their lynx-eyed 
employees had discovered that The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, by Beaumont and Fletcher, was to be performed by the 
dramatic society at one of our older universities; the principal 
roles would be sustained by Mr. A, Mr. B and Mr. C. The 
agency, very sensibly, sent to the society’s premises letters 
addressed to Messrs. A, B and C, offering to collate on their 
behalf, in return for a modest fee, all references henceforth 
made by the British press to them in their newly acquired status 
as public figures. But the agency addressed similar missives to 
—. Beaumont, Esq., and —. Fletcher, Esq., and thus drew fire 
from me and my only less insufferable contemporaries. 

What happens, I wondered, when the rival press-cutting 
agencies compete for Oliver Edwards’s favours? What happens 
when the exigent boss-figure enters the door marked ‘E’ and 
cons the progress-chart upon the wall? An uneasy hush falls 
upon the ranks of maidens whose day-long duty it is to count 
out the small change of fame or notoriety; eviscerated Tatlers 
slip, with a kind of soughing death-rattle, to the floor. From 
beyond a partition come the sounds of a Stakhanovite activity. 
Lucky D’s! If only Lady Docker had married (say) an 
Ellerman! 

The boss-figure takes in the monthly statistics at a glance. 


‘It’s the same old story,’ he admonishes the elderly, cringing 
master-cutter. ‘Eden’s carrying this department. Nobody’s 
trying. I admit you pulled yourselves together a bit when you 
lost Edward VIII, but now... . Eliot, T. S., and Evans, 
Dame E.: they’re always there or thereabouts, they’ve got 
stamina. But what about some new blood? . . . Eccles? Yes, 
I give you Eccles. Always finishes strongly. But look at Ely 
and Exeter! Selling-platers, most of these bishops, mere 
selling-platers. . . . Who’s this Euripides? Shipowner?’ 

“So we believe, sir. He seems to have an interest in the 
theatre, too. He hasn’t replied so far.’ 

‘Keep after him,’ enjoins the boss-figure. ‘Follow him up. 
Talking of that sort of thing, what’s happened about 
Edwards, O.? The chairman keeps on sending me reminders.” 

‘I’m afraid he hasn’t answered either, sir.” 


- * s 


And so it goes on. The editors of standard reference-books— 
The Writers’ and Artists’ Y ear Book, Who’s Who in Literature, 
and so forth—are constantly getting dusty answers. The secre- 
taries of literary societies in Cheshire (‘any Friday evening in 
February ... It is always much appreciated if the speaker 
is willing to answer questions after his address. . . . Regret 
we are not in a position to offer you a fee’) are in the same 
boat; so are the plushy photographers who (in moments, 
one imagines, of desperation) write to literary gentlemen and 
offer them free sittings. In all these circles a vague malaise, 
a daunting awareness of being up against the imponderable, 
has been slowly building itself up. 


* * * 


But on these people, I now realise, the effect of Oliver 
Edwards’s choice of a nom de plume was far less discon- 
certing than it was on those whose nom he actually chose. 
And now the first of these worms to turn has presented us 
with a new mystery: what made him turn? It is not a straight- 
forward case, like that of the two Winston S. Churchills, of 
one literary personality wishing to avoid confusion with a 
namesake. The real Mr. Oliver Edwards (if I may so call him) 
does not describe himself as ‘Author of Bell-ringing Down the 
Ages, I Was a Sword-swallower, The Soul of Nesta Figg, etc.’; 
he describes himself as ‘formerly of Cardiff and Reading.’ 

This sounds a difficult as well as an unenviable thing for 
one man (now residing in Ireland) to be, unless of course he 
played football for both places; but at any rate it is pretty 
clear that he is not in the literary world, or he would have 
said so. What drove him to advertise the fact that he is not 
the Oliver Edwards? Is he fed up with getting letters from 
his old friends in Cardiff and Reading saying that they never 
knew he had it in him? Do the young poets of Londonderry 
mew pitifully outside his front door at night? What exactly, to 
use a vulgar phrase, is eating him? 

We shall never know; and we can only wait to see how 
many of the other Oliver Edwardses, the hot blood of their 
clan stirring, will rush into print to make it clear that they, 
too, must disclaim the honour of leading the avant-garde at 
Printing House Square. The lesson of the whole thing séems 
to be that, whether they have literary antecedents or not, 
commonplace surnames are, as an alternative to anonymity, 
not really such satisfying disguises as a good old-fashioned 
pseudonym, like Captain Coe, or Corisande, or Comet. 
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The man who can’t save money 


That’s the man in the bowler. “‘Can’t save a penny,” he says—and believes it; though he 

is, in fact, one of Britain’s most stalwart savers. Because of a simple decision he made some years 
ago, he is saving and buying security almost without knowing it—he is buying Life Assurance. 
The greatest method of regular saving in this country is through Life Assurance—both 

personal policies and pension schemes. In this way Life Assurance acts as an important 
anti-inflationary influence. It also provides much-needed capital for the equipment of 

British industry, on which depends our standard of living and our ability to compete abroad. 
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A safeguard of real prosperity 
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If Lord Stanley were right, those reports 


S\X\; would be compilations of shameless lies, They 
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CYPRUS 
Sm,—Distinguished visitors to Cyprus doubt- 
less seek and receive information at levels 
higher than those accessible to the ordinary 
man. It is, anyhow, clear that the confidence 
of Lord Stanley of Alderley (Spectator, 
November 18) that he understands the Cypriots 
and their aims is not based upon long 
residence in the island and close contact with 
its people. So it is perhaps not surprising that 
40 years’ domicile in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean area, including many years in Cyprus 
and frequent visits to neighbouring countries, 
have led the present writer to believe that the 
essential facts of the Cyprus situation are not 
as’ Lord Stanley believes and that the easy 
solution he envisages is not feasible. 

Many of those who discuss the affairs of the 
island start with the assumption that British 
government of Cyprus has hitherto been 
negligent. Lord Stanley of Alderley roundly 
says 80: 

The Colonial Office, which has, or had, 
neither the understanding nor the training 
for dealing with a civilised, complex, and 
Christian community .. . rus has been 
run on a shoe-string. There is but one Eng- 
lish school for its half-million inhabitants. 
Hospitals, roads, transport, harbour installa- 
tions and public health . . . are practically 
non-existent. 

From that, it ‘seems reasonable to conclude 
that Lord Stanley’s informants were neither 
Colonial Service officials of career, nor island 
residents of long standing, For, in fact, there 
are many English schools in Cyprus, though 
only one of the stature of the English School 
at Nicosia. There are general hospitals in the 
main towns, and cottage hospitals in the 
smaller centres; the roads are well engineered 
and well surfaced. Public health administra- 
tion, so far from being non-existent and so 
far from having been content with wiping out 
malaria, which Lord Staniey admits, has made 
of Cyprus almost the healthiest country in the 
world, The annual reports by the Director of 
Medical Services will enlighten anyone stirred 
by Lord Stanley into an interest in the facts. 
And this applies to the annual reports by other 
departmental heads and to the consolidated 
report made yearly by the government of 
Cyprus. These record steady, creditable 
advagcement ijn all branches of administration, 





are not. 

Not everyone will agree with Lord Stanley’s 
implied criticism of the men who, as District 
Commissioners in Cyprus during the past forty 
years, had the task of ‘dealing with a civilised, 
complex, and Christian community.’ Of these 
men a majority have been Englishmen of fine 
type, devoted to their work, fluent in the 
language of the island, giving, in return for 
meagre salaries, unstinted service to their dis- 
tricts, where they knew well every village, and 
almost every villager. 

To follow Lord Stanley of Alderley through 
his references to other aspects of administra- 
tion would be tedious and confusing, so little 
is what he describes recognisable in the island. 
In fact, the disparagement of British govern- 
ment of Cyprus during the past four decades, 
by which others besides Lord Stanley seek 
to explain present Cypriot discontent, is just 
nonsense, Nobody who during that period has 
been in touch with other Eastern Mediter- 
ranean countries will deny that Cyprus, by 
comparison with any of them, has been fortu- 
nate in the efficiency, honesty and inexpensive- 
ness of her administration and in most impor- 
tant respects has advanced faster than any of 
her neighbours. It is true that during the 
period approximately 1925-39 the Italian 
Government spent more lavishly on material 
improvements in the Dodecanese Islands than 
the British Government has ever done in 
Cyprus. But the results so far as winning the 
affections of the Dodecanesians were con- 
cerned were hardly such as to encourage the 
view, expressed by others besides Lord 
Stanley, that large expenditure on material 
improvements will win the Cypriots to appre- 
ciation of their better situation within the 
British Commonwealth as compared with what 
would be their lot as a part of Greece. The 
fact is that the Greek Cypriot is not interested 
in comparisons of material prosperity, realised 
or potential, under this or that regime. To him 
there is no Cyprus ‘problem.’ The Greek 
Cypriot says, simply: ‘I am a Greek and I and 
the rest of the four-fifths majority of this island 
wish to be united to our mother country. Isn’t 
self-determination by majorities one of the 
things for which the last two wars were fought 
and won?’ 

It may be that such a simplification of all 
the issues at stake is so extreme as to be 
unreal in the modern world, It may be, as 
Lord Stanley of Alderley says, that the sole 
object of Archbishop Makarios is to retain 
power, though, if so, it seems odd that he 
should devote his efforts to a movement which, 
if successful, may well deprive him of his 
position as head of an autocephalous church 
and reduce him to the status of one of several 
Greek archbishops. But, however naive and 
unpractical the Greek view of Cyprus may 
seem to British minds, we shall not get nearer 
a settlement of the trouble by expecting 
Greek Cypriots to look at their situation 
through British eyes, or to be much influenced 
by considerations which to us appear decisive 
but to them seem almost irrelevant to the main 
issue.—Y ours faithfully, A. S. PARKER 


The Royal Hotel, Trumpington Street, 
Cambridge 


FRENCH ELECTORAL LAW 

Sir,—The BBC and some newspapers—maybe 
unintentionally—have been misleading the 
public by persistently referring to the present 
French electoral law as proportional represen- 
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tation. In fact, the system is anything but pro- 
portional, as the figures of their 1951 election 
show: 


Seatsin 
Proportion Seats 
Votes “= votes obtained 
Communists .. oe ee 5,038,587 144 94 
Gaullists ee ee ee 4,134,885 118 104 
2,764,210 79 94 


Socialists oe 
— Independants ee 2,496,570 72 83 
eo e° 2,353,544 68 8s 
Radicals oo 2,194,213 63 84 
—282 —3 


Only in 1945 and 1946 was the was the French Par- 
liament elected by any form of proportional 
representation, The present (1951) system was 
designed to increase the representation of the 
Centre parties at the expense of the Com- 
munists and Gaullists, and succeeded in doing 
this. Its most important feature is that any 
party or alliance of parties polling more than 
half the votes in any constituency takes all the 
seats there (which may number anything up 
to ten). It can therefore be described briefly 
as a Party List system giving a bonus in seats 
to the List securing the majority vote—Yours 


faithfully, 
E. L., MALLALIEU GORDON LANG 
DONALD WADE GILBERT MURRAY 
VIOLET BONHAM CARTER DOUGLAS SAVORY 
G. P. GOOCH GEOFFREY SHAKESPEARE 
A. P, HERBERT JEREMY THORPE 
House of Commons 


UNDESIRABLE EMAGRANTS 


Sir,—As Mr. Robert Kee seeks to defend the 
twelve young men without having read their 
letter, and Mr. Lindsay Anderson fears that 
some of your readers who did not see it may 
have been given a false idea of it, you may 
like to see an answer which I and two others 
sent to the Daily Express and which that news- 
paper did not publish. 

You will observe that our immediate treat- 
ment of the outburst was much the same as 
Mr. Fairlie’s. It included the word ‘incoherent’ 
and we even had the same geographical 
instinct. But I think the reply does indicate that 
the original letter was nothing more than a 
jumbled grumble about life in general, and as 
much about taxation as anything. It did refer 
to Princess Margaret and ‘the Establishment,’ 
but it is misleading for Mr. Anderson to 
describe it as a letter ‘on the subject of Princess 
Margaret’s choice.’ The complaining twelve 
composed their letter for The Times and had 
it published by the Daily Express. We are 
hoping very much that, having drafted a letter 
for the Daily Express, it will, in fact, find its 
way into the Spectator. Here it is: 


We, who are also members of the younger 
generation, were sickened by reading the 
letter you published over the signatures of 
twelve young men—we must not say ‘gentle- 
men’ because that raises an issue of class 
distinction—in which they confess that the 
are feeling weary, inhibited and frustrated, 
because of the administration of’ this 
country since the war. We grieve for Mr. 
Tynan, tortured by the prospect of purchase 
tax on mops. We suffer with Mr. Searle in 
his distress over the reduction in housing 
subsidies. We weep for Mr. Wilson if he 
reels under the cost of parcel postage and is 
unconsolable by the success of The Boy 
Friend. 

If these literary lions had confined their 
complaints to the rigours of present-day 
taxation, we would have sympathised. But 
when they refer to the cost of defence and 
go on to write such drivel as, ‘If the uphold- 
ing of national prestige means the indefinite 
pawning of a whole generation’s prospects, 
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we wish to dissociate ourselves from it as 
emphatically as possible, we feel that your 
readers should know that these particular 
lions do not roar for England. 

The gist of their letter, which drags in 
such unrelated matters as the private affairs 
of the Royal Family and the defence pro- 
gramme and the size of the Civil Service, is 
so incoherent and foolish that it would 
deserve no attention if it were not signed by 
some whose names happen to be known to 
the public as writers and artists. 

If this talented band of our contempo- 
raries carries out its threat to emigrate, we 
would be poorer (and so would the 
Treasury), until others stepped in to take 
their places; but while their present mood 
persists, the country would be the better for 
their going. 

The tradition and future of this country, 
about which they are so confused and 
despondent, will be safer in the keeping of 
those who intend to stay and to preserve the 
one and shape the other. 

FRANK BERENDT, PETER CREIGHTMORE, 
ROGER GRAY 

PS.—We do hope that Messrs, Tynan and 

Co. may shed their inhibitions in, say, Tonga. 


I would add this for Mr. Anderson. I am 
not contemptuous when he writes or speaks 
with emotion. I do not question his sincerity. 
Moreover I, and many others (including. I am 
sure, Mr. Fairlie, though I do not know him) 
can be grave as well as gay, and hold strong 
and sincere views about such contemporary 


issues as ‘the death penalty, homosexuality and © 


divorce,” But if Mr. Anderson and his fellow- 
sufferers will read again their badly constructed 
and hysterical document, surely they will have 
enough Elizabethan gusto to admit that the 
only adequate answer to it is ‘Come off it, 
duckies.’ On reflection, that is the reply we 
should have sent to the Daily Express.—Yours 


faithfully, ROGER GRAY 
34 Halsey Street, SW3 

* 
Sir,—The absence of any coherent argument, 
which distinguished Mr. Anderson’s reply to 
Mr. Fairlie, has already been diagnosed by 
Mr. Fairlie. But a good deal has, magnani- 
mously, been left unsaid. 

Mr. Anderson describes himself and his co- 
signatories as ‘young Elizabethans.’ It is clear 
that by this phrase he means us to understand 
something more than ‘young men living in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth II,’ though at the same 
time he wisely avoids drawing explicit com- 
parisons between his companions and the con- 
temporaries of Shakespeare. But the phrase is 
there, emotional in the worst sense. 

Referring to the original letter to the Daily 
Express Mr. Anderson writes: “What it did 
suggest was that a number of young Eliza- 
bethans are disappointed to find the atmo- 
sphere in this country reactionary and restric- 
tive—as for instance in such currently disputed 
problems as the death penalty, homosexuality 
and divorce. Mr. Fairlie has not apparently 
encountered young people with these views.’ 
We may fairly ask what views, since none 
has been expressed. The underlying assump- 
tions would seem to be that the death penalty 
should be abolished, homosexuality legalised, 
and divorce made easy. In Mr. Anderson’s 
own words, these are ‘disputed problems’: his 
attempt to dismiss those who hold ‘views’ dif- 
ferent from his own, by writing off ‘the atmo- 
sphere in this country’ (another vaguely emo- 
live phrase) as ‘reactionary and restrictive’ is 
not likely to further their solution. Mr. Ander- 
son would do well to remember that the atmo- 
sphere at the time of his Elizabethan prede- 


cessors was a good deal more ‘reactionary and 
restrictive, at any rate in respect of two of the 
subjects which he mentions, than it is today. 
But perhaps that is just his point. We must 
keep going forward in the pursuit of happi- 
ness, and in alliterative bursts of ‘protest 
against the puritanical and perverted spirit 
which sets “duty” and “love” in an unreal oppo- 
sition to each other.’ This belief in ‘the primary 
importance of the pursuit of happiness’ would 
have’ astonished intelligent Englishmen prior 
to 1800, and, it doesn’t seem impertinent to 
add, it would no doubt astonish Princess 
Margaret. It is a belief which could be 
seriously held only in a romantic and 
materialistic age, for which the idea of tradi- 
tion offers little more than the opportunity of 
establishing sentimental parallels (young 
Elizabethans’ and so forth). And it is, of 
course, qua belief, an example of that very 
attitude of mind castigated by Mr. Anderson 
in which ‘duty’ and ‘love’ are set ‘in an unreal 
opposition to each other.’ The happiness- 
monger chooses ‘love,’ the Puritan (Mr. Ander- 
son’s Puritan) chooses ‘duty.’ Both are involved 
in the same, essentially artificial, choice. 

It is therefore not surprising that Mr. 
Anderson, as by bias of nature, should state 
with such certainty: “The issue is not Princess 
Margaret's personal decision, but the pressures 
that were brought to bear on her in making 
that decision.” Against such confidence, based 
as it is on no known fact whatever, it is per- 
haps vain to protest.—Yours faithfully, 

J. M. MONEY 
Ermyn Way House, Grange Road, 
Leatherhead, Surrey 


THE NAME’S THE SAME 

Sir,—The Spectator did not reach me in Italy 
last week, so I missed Mr. Peter Forster's letter 
about my review of his novel. 

He has misunderstood me. When I wrote of 
his ‘respectable literary antecedents’ I did not, 
of course, mean to suggest that he was related 
to any other literary Forsters, but simply to 
refer with some surprise to the fact, mentioned 
in the book’s blurb, that he had written for 
such stylistically respectable papers as the 
Observer, the Financial Times, Time and Tide 
and the Spectator—yYours faithfully, 

ISABEL QUIGLY 
24 Alexander Square, SW3 


ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER 
Sir,—When Mr. Betjeman referred (Spectator, 
November 11) to the charms and anxieties 
of St. David’s College, he did not mention the 
chief cause of the college’s straits. Alone 
among universities and university colleges in 
this country, St. David's receives not a penny 
from the University Grants Committee, to 
which other institutions now owe the greater 
part of their income. I understand—though | 
am open to correction—that the chief reason 
which has been offered is that St. David’s has 
no science faculty, and that a college without 
a science faculty does not rank as a ‘university 
institution.” Not many years ago, the Grants 
Committee blessed and endowed the new col- 
lege in North Staffordshire which but for the 
committee could not have existed. If that was 
allowable it is hard to guess what can debar 
the committee from helping a long-established 
college to create a science faculty and to ex- 
pand as all other colleges and universities have 
expanded since the war. 

Some of your other contributors have 
remarked that we are entering an age in which 
the State will be the only considerable patron 
of learning and the arts. The plight of St. 
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David's gives us a foretaste of that age. I wish 
the college abundant success in its appeal for 
funds: but I fear the omens are not good.— 
Yours faithfully, 

AUSTIN DUNCAN-JONES 


105 Hagley Road, Birmingham, 16 


SPASTICS 

Sir,—Thoughts are now turning to Christmas, 
that great Festival of Giving, and aii over the 
land advance plans are being made for family 
reunions and rejoicings. 

At this time, therefore, I am sure your 
readers will not mind sparing a thought for 
children—and adults too—who are unable to 
enter into the festivities and games which mean 
so much at this season, Conspicuous among 
these are the spastics, those unfortunate, 
hitherto neglected victims of cerebral palsy, an 
affliction whose cause, alas, is comparatively 
unknown. 

These sufferers can be helped by special 
schools, training centres, and medical research, 
all of which are being vigorously organised by 
the Nafional Spastics Society. 

One of the ways in which this work is 
financed is through contributions received for 
the little Christmas seals which we have sent 
by the million to schools, clubs, shops, offices 
and works, military stations and British pas- 
senger ships. Every timé you use one of these 
on a letter, greeting card, or parcel, you are 
helping the society to raise its target of 
£250,000 for this year. 

We are glad to acknowledge the help derived 
in the past from your readers whose contribu- 
tions have made it possible for the society.to 
establish through the past four years (a) twenty 
local treatment centres; (6) three special 
schools; (c) one residential home and sheltered 
workshop; (d) a £45,000 medical research pro- 
gramme. Thus many children who, a few years 
ago, would have been condemned to the life 
of helpless invalids are being helped to take 
their places in life. 

Much more remains to be done, but we know 
we can rely on people of good heart to associ- 
ate themselves, as we as patrons, and so many 
others do, with this most deserving cause.— 
Yours faithfully, 

BERNARD CARDINAL GRIFFIN - 
ISRAEL BRODIE 
WILLIAM LONDIN Patrons 


National Spastics Society, 28 Fitzroy Square, 
London, WI 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS WROTE 
Sir,—May I add to the notices for foreign 
visitors to Italy, recorded by Mr. Betjeman in 
‘City and Suburban,’ the following: ‘Dames 
are requested to keep their heads vested to con- 
firm with the norm of Christian morality,’ out- 
side a church in Assissi—Yours faithfully, 
JOHN GUEST 
Wilton Crescent, SW1 


SUPER-SUPERLATIVES 
Sir,—Surely every schoolboy knows of the syn- 
theticsubstance laevoleucyltriglycyllaevoleucy]- 
triglycyllaevoleucyloctaglycylglycine. — Yours 
faithfully, 

JAMES WATT 
Middlefield, Cupar, Fife 


PS.—In case you do not at present have a 
schoolboy on your staff, you will find 11g (as 
it is popularly known) in print on page 477 of 
Read, J., Texthook of Organic Chemistry (G. - 
Bell & Sons), 1941 reprint. 
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Contemporary Arts 


Theatre: Paris and London 


Paris THEATRE 
‘A Bic religious gadget’ must, at some time, be 
assembled by every self-respecting French 
dramatist. Anouilh did Joan of Arc, Monther- 
lant did the Jansenists, now M. Marcel Pagnol 
has done Judas. Five acts, naturally: two in 
the Iscariot residence, then the Palace of 
Pontius Pilate, Golgotha, the Sepulchre. The 
author of Topaze and Marius never, I think, 
before showed any signs of religious disquiet, 
of having, like Pascal, a gulf moving about 
with him, but now it yawns, It does indeed. 
The scenes on Golgotha and at the Sepulchre 
(confrontation of Judas with the eleven 
Apostles) are so embarrassing that the bore- 
dom which descends in abundance has a 
certain quality of mercy. The central theme— 
that Judas thought he was fulfilling his Master’s 
will, and was in fact the most courageous and 
devoted of the Apostles—smacks of a debat- 
ing society and makes necessary many tire- 
some explanations (getting round, for example, 
those thirty pieces of silver), M. Raymond 
Pellegrin, as Judas, gave one the curious im- 
pression that he believed that the whole story, 
Crucifixion and all, had been invented by 
M. Pagnol for some reason which he could not 
quite fathom. The Apostles, on the other hand, 
had come straight from St. Germain-des-Prés 
without having had time to hear the story at 
all. Despite these and many other discouraging 
circumstances, however, the play is not quite a 
total loss and the sprightly talent of its author 
sometimes glimmers through from under this 
huge neo-Biblical bushel. It is with the Romans 
and their allies, naturally enough, that M. 
Pagnol is most at home. His coarse Massilian 
legionaries, his elegant sportif of a Pilate, his 
Greek adviser (Phocas, the Spirit of Evil, down 
from the Ecole des Sciences Politiques) are 
convincing in their different shades of weary 
exasperation with the Jews and their religions, 
At moments, and notably in the scene in 
Pilate’s palace, the overtones are modern and 
political, and we seem to be on the verge 
of being translated from Palestine to North 
Africa, with Judas for El Glaoui. Unfortu- 
nately for the spectators—of whom there were 
few outside the paper belt—M. Pagnol 
remembers the grandeurs and servitudes of 
the driver of a big religious gadget and resumes, 
for the last two acts, his distressing competi- 
tion with the New Testament. The only really 
memorable performance is that of M. Jean 
Gervais in the difficult part of the Spirit of 
Evil. Wherever the script allows him, he is 
quiet, reasonable, modest and sympathetic, the 
Devil being a gentleman and a cut above all 
these uncouth Romans and hysterical Jews. 

The avant-garde continues to make a stand 
at the little Théatre de la Huchette with 
Jonesco’s two one-act plays Le Tableau and 
Jacques ou la Soumission. Jonesco is witty and 
angry as befits a fils de Dada and about much 
the same things—the treatment of the artist, 
the horrors of family life, la condition humaine 
quoi. It has became a tradition, like the 
Comédie Francaise. But Jacques ou la 
Soumission has a woman in it with three heads, 
or at any rate three faces, which creates, all the 
same, une dréle d’impression. 

DONAT O’DONNELL 


THE STRONG ARE LONELY. By Fritz Hochwalder. 

(Piccadilly.) 

It is not often that we see what is called a 
‘strong’ situation on the London stage. Fritz 
Hochwalder’s powerful melodrama about the 
fate of the Jesuit settlements in Paraguay was 
therefore very welcome in spite of the super- 
ficial resemblance of some of its expository 
passages to bits of Savonarola Brown. This 
story of how, through obedience, a conquista- 
dor of a Father Provincial must consent to the 
destruction of his life’s work has, of course, 
its lesson for our time. There is only one other 
organisation that harrows the souls of its 
servants in this way. For Father Provincial 
read Borodine. That the limb should be cut 
off for the good of the whole body is, no doubt, 
sound doctrine, but few surgeons pause to 
consider how the limb feels about it. 

Donald Wolfit gives the performance one 
might expect as the limb, He is one of the few 
English actors who can really let it rip and 
almost the only one to have a voice adapted 
to the grand manner. It is, therefore, all the 
more unfortunate that he should sin by the 
slowness of his playing of those scenes in 
which he himself appears to most advantage, 
and should be surrounded by players whom the 
word ‘bit’ would dignify. Robert Harris makes 
a good Spanish officer, a human official forced 
to be inhumane, while Ernest Milton provides 
what is the most effective scene in the play by 
his mincing portrayal of the order’s emissary. 
How much better Mr. Wolfit acts when he is 
partnered by Mr. Milton, when he has oppo- 
site him someone who has something to give. 
Otherwise, it is better to pass over acting and 
production. They spoiled a fine play. 


ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Opera 
TANNHAUSER (Covent Garden) 


WHEN Tannhduser was performed at Sadler's 
Wells by the Carl Rosa Company a few months 
ago, it was received, in spite of an inadequate 
performance, with an enthusiasm that »sug- 
gested its turn had come for a revival of popu- 
larity. This reception was probably part of the 
incentive to Covent Garden to put it on again 
now, for the first time since 1939, in a new 
production by Sumner Austin, The first per- 
formance on Monday, however, although 
musically much superior to the Carl Rosa, did 
not sustain the new enthusiasm or confirm the 
suggestion of a welcome waiting from a new 
generation for this opera and its like. This 
need not mean that the enthusiasm and the 
welcome are not there in the audience. It is 
this production that is lacking in the convic- 
tion and zest to set them off. Ralph Koltai’s 
designs are disappointingly dreary and un- 
inspired—the Venusberg scene, including 
Kenneth MacMillan’s choreography, old- 
fashioned and not sufficiently spectacular, the 
Hall of Song dull and bleak, and the Wartburg 
Valley like nothing so much as a row of tele- 
graph poles ready spiked for repair work, or 
the view of Daventry from the Rugby train. 
His costumes are brighter and better, but their 
part is too little of the whole to help appreci- 
ably. 


Musically it is hardly better. The singing is 
good, and Sylvia Fisher as Elisabeth was con- 
siderably more than that, creating with the 
mature art and weight of voice that the part 
demands the illusion of the sweetness and 
buoyancy of a young girl’s voice that it intends. 
Maria von Ilosvay, very plausibly Venus-like 
in appearance, sang most lyrically, and 
Wilhelm Ernest, once past the first scene, in 
which that strained quality of German tenor 
singing was disturbingly apparent to English 
ears, settled into more comfortable voice and 
gave easier pleasure. But for all the excellence 
of their singing, and that of the other members 
of the company who admirably filled the 
smaller parts, the performance was musically 
lifeless. Rudolf Kempe, conducting, did not 
succeed in doing with this what he had done in 
the summer with The Ring. The playing was 
finely controlled and disciplined again, the 
orchestral sound clear and well-balanced, and 
occasionally rich and brilliant, but behind the 
sound the musical interpretation was as lack- 
ing in vitality and enthusiasm as the production 
and the designs. It was not a Tannhduser to 
bowl over a new generation, or to win back 
those of an older who once knew it too well. 
Let nobody believe, for all that, that there is 
not life in the old horse yet. 

COLIN MASON 


Painting 
THE LONDON GROUP 


BECAUSE the London Group exhibition, which 
is being held in the Whitechapel Art Gallery 
is, this year, confined to members, there is an 
opportunity to identify what the Group seems 
to stand for in 1955 and consider what its most 
useful function can be after a life of forty-one 
years. It is the latest significant association of 
artists to survive so long—the Seven and Five, 
Unit One, the Euston Road Group are among 
the obvious casualties from the Twenties and 
Thirties—and it is difficult not to believe that 
the age of such societies is past, unless they 
happen to be directed by a most dogmatic and 
limited orthodoxy. The exhibition under 
review hardly reflects the current debates over 
‘new realism’ or non-figurative art; Victor 
Pasmore and Robert Adams, for example, are 
not showing, and the Beaux Arts painters do 
not belong. The predominant flavour, in fact, 
is what it was in 1914, post-Impressionism and 
the School of Paris, Cézanne, Van Gogh, the 
Fauves, Cubism, in an English translation. The 
work of such different painters as Claude 
Rogers and Ceri Richards, Ivon Hitchens and 
William Townsend, Matthew Smith and 
Patrick Heron, Robert Medley and Mary 
Potter, could all be related to Roger Fry's 
central principles, if not to the details of his 
taste and appreciation. These are the artists 
in fact, with Josef Herman and Anthony Fry, 
represented by an excellent landscape, whose 
work gives the Group and the show coherence 
and vitality. But these and other artists with 
similar intentions seem to be subscribers to a 
group rather than to be members of it in the 
literal sense of the word. Nor do any of them 
require its assistance. Perhaps the main func- 
tion’of such associations these days—and this 
would apply equally to the New English Art 
Club and the Academy—is to provide an exhi- 
bition place for those artists who have yet to 
secure the recognition of a one-man show. 
Together with Matthew Smith’s Coral 
Necklace of 1926, Hitchens’s smaller picture, 
Red Landscape, is the best painting here, more 
abstract than some of his landscapes, mag: 
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THEY OFFERED 


| SERVICE 
—NOT JUST INSURANCE 


“We went into this question of insurance service very closely; 
it seemed to us quite as important as rates and conditions. We 
finally chose the Prudential because we felt that its widely- 
spread and yet closely integrated organization provided just the 
service needed bya business with subsidiaries all over the country. 
“We found that wherever we had a factory there was a team of 
Prudential experts close at hand with whom our local manager 
could quickly get in touch about a claim—and Prudential 
claims service is first class—or for advice on the additional 
risks involved in the introduction of newequipmentand methods.’ 





Prudential service is comprehensive and equipped to handle the essential 
insurances of all types of business and industry: fire, theft, loss of 
profits, employer’s and public liability—all the insurance risks, in fact, 
to which factory, shop and warehouse are liable. 

Whether your business is large or small you will get the highest 
standard of service from the Prudential. 


WRITE TO THE PRUDENTIAL 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.! 




















The Listener 


The Reith Lectures 
Constable and the Pursuit of Nature 
NIKOLAUS PEVSNER 


French Economic Problems in the Atomic Age 
ROBERT MARJOLIN 


Michelangelo and Bernini 
SIR HERBERT READ 


Scholarship and Literature 
DAVID DAICHES 


The Revelations of Pylos (1) 
L. R. PALMER 


Parliament and the Courts 
HARRY STREET 





A BBC PUBLICATION 4d. EVERY THURSDAY 





Wolf-Ferrari’s opera ‘Sly’ will be broadcast in the 
ird Programme on 11th and 12th December. The 


complete English libretto, translated by Dennis Arundel, 

has been published in booklet form and is obtainable by 

sending a shilling postal order to: BBC Publications, 
35 Marylebone High Street, London, W.1 
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As far 
back as 1694... 


the goldsmith John Freame was 
conducting his business in Lombard 
Street. That business was the nucleus 
around which first Barclays Bank and 
later the Barclays Group were to develop, 
through two and a half centuries in which 
the City of London rose to be the financial 
centre of the world. The banks have 
played their part in that great evolution; 
and Barclays take pride in their own 
network of direct and indirect 
representation which takes their 
business around the world from the 


ancient site in Lombard Street. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
LIMITED 
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nificently rich and firm in structure; if his 
ather picture is far below this standard, at least 
it demonstrates most strikingly the narrow 
margin which divides firmness from frailty, 
tense order from loose chaos in this fine 
painter’s art. The Ceri Richards Bee-keeper is 
an interesting rather than a convincing picture, 
the beginning of an experiment perhaps; it 
would seem to be closer to Futurism than any 
work I can recall since the days of Vorticism. 
Claude Rogers’s large painting The Hornby 
Train, a domestic interior with children play- 
ing railways, has been shown elsewhere; it is 
a serious and ambitious picture but suffers 
from an attempt to combine a number of 
incompatible pictorial conventions. The. tilt- 
ing of the floor, in the manner of, say, Matisse, 
or Van Gogh, seems arbitrary just because the 
drawing of the figures and other elements in 
the design is generally literal. Again, the colour 
is at once decorative in its intensity and 
heraldic simplification and yet essentially 
descriptive; the train is its correct green and 
yet does not seem right, pictorially. It is as 
though the subject had been seen in terms of 
one tradition and then brought up to date by 
the use of certain more modern idioms, 

BASIL TAYLOR 


Television 


I’M no mathematician and am as aware as you 
are that ‘statistics can be made to prove any- 
thing,’ yet I feel I’m not alone in falling, every 
time, for BBC’s Facts and Figures. Very few 
issues are dealt with at a time and one gets the 
impression that the authors and producers have 
a proper respect for the material they are 
handling. They know the dangers of over- 
simplification and also realise the powerful 
impact of the relevant facts of any given situa- 
tion. Not long ago their analysis of road acci- 
dents offered the sort of picture that should 
have turned the Minister of Transport’s hair 
white overnight. However, as the car manu- 
facturers have now attained level footing with 
the bishops and brewers as arbiters of our 
destinies, it’s no use any of us bleating about 
inadequate roads, driving tests and police 
forces. No use worrying about defective cars, 
defective driving and a citizenry almost totally 
defective in road sense. Just endure—for as 
long as your nervous system can hold out. 

The tear got busy last Friday and laid bare 
a few facts about two of Britain’s more popu- 
lar indoor sports, viz., Football Pools and Tele- 
vision. Any TV programme costs about £40 a 
minute; with or without log tables and slide- 
rules you can make your’ own calculations of 
the dead loss on some of our most widely seen 
compéres, comedians and quizzers. It’s an 
equal pleasure to work out the cost of wasted 
periods in a majority of all TV programmes. 
where sloppy production, poor lighting, gritty 
camera-work, get between you and the person- 
ality involved. 

BBC gave a Christian Forum last Friday at 
which schoolboys posed those teasing questions 
that have bedevilled Religious v. Rationalistic 
argumentation for years. The answers were 
strictly representative and any team composed 
of a Catholic priest, an Anglican parson and 
an orthodoxly Christian lawyer would have 
dealt with the questions in almost identical 
terms with those used on this occasion. Who 
gets what dividend out of such a programme? 
How many of the boys went away and did, 
say, five seconds’ worth of thinking about the 
problems; how many were there for the thrill 
of being on a TV programme? 


The BBC’s occasional Sunday feature, Music 
at Ten, has twice recently put up a worthwhile 
dance novelty; if one didn’t agree that it was 
the last word in TV’s potentialities for show- 
ing dancing that was different, that was strictly 
‘televisual’ (instead of being a thin compro- 
mise with stage dancing), one could admire the 
dexterity of production and the skill of the 
dancers. Last Sunday’s half-hour (Ballet en 
bleu) seemed to me nearly wholly catastrophic, 
especially in its let-down of Parisian dancing 
prestige. A pair of ‘Stars of the Paris Grand 
Opera’ danced what should be a pure balletic 
showpiece, the Blue Bird pas-de-deux, and 
almost every quality that counts in ballet was 
lost against messy backgrounds or blurred by 
unimaginative camera-work. Then a team of 
desperate-looking teenagers, also from the 
Paris Opera, revealed a little ballet about racial 
injustice, which was simply embarrassing in its 
jejeune ideas, banal choreography and inept 
dancing. I couldn't see a thing to commend in 
this demonstration: if you have never met 
real ballet this is the wrongest kind of intro- 
duction—good stuff poorly presented, and 
trash decorated with pretentiousness. Mean- 
while the pavements of Shaftesbury Avenue 
and Charing Cross Road are being worn into 
grooves by the feet of English dancers tramp- 
ing round the agents’ offices looking for jobs— 
and half an hour of TV costs just £1,094. 


A. V. COTON 


Cinema 


La Straps. (Curzon.}-——On RosaLinpa!! 
(Rialto.———SIMON AND Laura. (Gau- 
mont.) 


For some time now the Italian film industry 
has shown itself more willing to consider the 
overseas box office, a notoriously flighty piece 
of furniture; but La Strada, Federico Fellini's 
fine, heartbreaking: film, returns to the harsh 
realism of Italy’s first post-war achievements. 
It has been awarded, deservedly, five big inter- 
national prizes. It tells the story of a slightly 
‘mental’ girl who is hired by a brutal ‘strong 
man’ entertainer to beat the drum and per- 
form, like a dog,’a few simple tricks. In a 
desolation of cheap fairs, derelict sites, and 
street corners, Anthony Quinn breaks chains 
with his chest. and Guiliette Masina, ragged, 
round-eyed, with a bowler hat on her head, 
obeys her master’s voice. As an actress Sig- 
norina Masina is an amalgam of Dorothy 
Tutin, Yvonne Arnaud and a clown, and her 
face, even in repose, has such pathos, such 
subtlety and sweetness it overwhelms all re- 
sistance. Relentlessly tragic and directed with 
cruel brilliance, La Strada, on which also 
pirouettes Richard Baseheart as a crazy acro- 
bat, is a road which has no happy turnings. 
But it is a road down which all who love 
the cinema should stray. 


* 


Die Fledermaus has been modernised under 
the title of Oh Rosalinda! ! by Messrs. Powell 
and Pressburger, and except for Strauss’s 
music, on to which one despairingly anchors, 
it is horrid. Possibly the directors were right 
in opting for fantasy, but their décor is so 
outrageously sugary, and the pain of séeing 
Michael Redgrave dance, hearing Mel Ferrer 
sing in somebody else’s voice, and watching 
Ludmilla Tcherina antic is such that, to put it 
crudely, one would welcome an emetic. Only 
Anton Walbrook and Anthony Quayle manage 
to stand up against the high pink coyly-curling 
waves of vulgarity. 
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Alan Melville’s play about a famous stage 
couple, Simon and Laura, who quarrel in 
private life and exploit conjugal bliss on tele- 
vision has emerged considerably brighter, fun- 
nier and altogether more entertaining from its 
sojourn in the studio. Directed by Muriel Box 
and starring Kay Kendall and Peter Finch 
supported by Ian Carmichael, Muriel Pavlow 
and a strong cast of good old pros., it tilts 
merrily at sacred British institutions such as 
marriage and the BBC. Its satire and sophisti- 
cation make a refreshing change and I can 
heartily recommend it. 


* 


In the same programme is an advertisement 
for the Glyndebourne Opera, charmingly writ- 
ten by Paul Dehn, beautifully directed by 
Anthony Asquith, and starring David Knight 
and the members of the Glyndebourne com- 
pany. An attractive blurb, destined for 
America. 


Ballet 


DANCERS: SPANISH AND INDIAN 


Or the few kinds of folk dance that can be 
transferred intact to the stage, Spanish de- 
mands a consistent brilliance, a relentless dex- 
terity and attack from each dancer. The sup- 
porting company around Sefiorita Pilar Lopez, 
at the Palace Theatre, work hard enough, but 
their (generally minor-key) talents have to cope 
with some very thin dance-ideas—most of 
which are familiar stuff in Spanish repertoires. 
The evening is saved by the two leading male 
dancers. 

Paco de Ronda is smooth, suave, slickly 
elegant in serious numbers and a sound tech- 
nician. Antonio Montoya, a newcomer, is a 
real acquisition; a good technician, aware of 
his technique, using it fully and improving it 
all the time. He is at present very good and 
may become excellent; he has a faster, tighter- 
stepped taconeo than most of his rivals and a 
peculiar yet legitimate style of footwork that 
is a novelty in this town. He looks like (and 
his dancing reflects it) a handsome, carefree 
gipsy boy in a Murillo painting and he is as 
masculine as a top-class bullfighter. 


* 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


Ram Gopal, recognised as the high priest 
in Europe of the mysteries of the Indian Dance, 
appeared as soloist in a modest entertainment 
last week, promoted by the Asian Music 
Circle. What looked like new dances were—l 
suspect—old ones decently titivated up and 
with fresh sequences of rhythms. He has that 
control which seems utterly effortless, and 
which, leaving so much unstressed, impresses 
the more. The rhythmic patterns with their 
many subtle modulations seemed perfectly 
flawless and each dance ended ever so slightly 
before one hoped it would: a splendid revela- 
tion of controlled artistry. 

A. V.C. 


The Spectator © 
NOVEMBER 7, 1830 


SELF-DENIAL.—It is said that the Premier, on 
his entering on office, was offered, but de- 
clined, the ribbon of the Garter, conferred on 
the Duke of Bedford; and that Sir Robert Peel, 
on retiring, was offered but declined, a peerage. 
This is common fame: we have no doubt Sir 
Robert might have been Baron Tamworth long 
ago if he had wished it. 
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THE CITY OF LONDON 


WINDFALLS ..... _ ‘en we lan Forrest 


THE SECRET CITY eco ee» Jeremiah Ashe 


FLEET STREET .. 


Open th 


[= CITY’ no longer like a garment wears the sinister 
connotation it used to have for the public a quarter 
of a century ago, in the days when Sir Montagu 
Norman, in the intervals of roaming the world under various 
disguises, would give his resolutely wrong-headed advice to 
Governments. No longer is the bloated, top-hatted financier 
an object of alarm or derision; it is recognised that he has a 
function to perform — the lubrication of the machinery of 
industry. But the ordinary citizen no more understands the 
process than he understands the lubrication system of his car. 
This would not matter if the City, like the motor industry, 
could direct the public by advertising what to do and where 
to go. But although the City has recently been taking the first 
tentative steps to introduce itself to the general public, the 
progress it has made in this direction—as Mr. Jeremiah Ashe 
says in his article—is still pitifully inadequate. 

As Mr. Ashe says, the Stock Exchange is Victorian and 
sunk in a middle-class rut. Unlike its US counterpart, it has 
made little attempt to attract the attention of the workers. Yet 
all the indications are that it could find in them an immense 
potential market; there is nothing fanciful in the notion that 
if the football pools have managed so quickly to exert so 
powerful a hold on the public, the stock markets might also 


DOWNSTREAM Edward Fortescue 
BANKS AND BUDGETS ... ««» Nicholas Davenport 
Gerard Fay 


e Gates! 


speedily become a popular preoccupation. Some firms have 
already given an introduction to their workers through profit- 
sharing schemes which provide them with company stock as 
a bonus. But the Stock Exchange as such has done little to 
attract them, and will continue to find difficulty in doing so 
until it realises that the ban on advertising, however necessary 
to preserve respectability in 1855, puts it at a grave dis- 
advantage a century later. 

The secret City, in fact, needs to throw off its secrecy, and 
two of the five articles that follow are concerned to intro- 
duce it to people who have never, or only rarely, penetrated 
beyond Temple Bar. In addition to Mr. Ashe on the subject 
of the Stock Exchange’s relations with the public, Mr. Ian 
Forrest deals with windfalls — what traditionally has been 
done, and wha: now can be done, by an investor who decides 
to break down a reluctance (far more widespread than the City 
cares to admit) to invest. Mr. Davenport considers the City’s 
relationship with the State; Mr. Edward Fortescue describes 
some of the research that has been. and, is being, done into the 
vagaries of the Thames for the benefit not only of the Port of 
London, but also of all who live on or near the river; and the 
London Editor of the Manchester Guardian discusses the 
recent upheavals in the empires of the press. 
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Windfalls 


By IAN FORREST 


seems to me that “small savings” are only for people 

with big incomes.’ After listening to his problem, I was 
forced to agree that this was truer than I had realised. The 
problem was deceptively straightforward: what to do with a 
windfall of £400 if you don’t want to venture on to the Stock 
Exchange. 

If you include the traditional teapot on the chimneypiece, 
there are eight different channels through which to save money. 
These include the well-known 
official channels such as the 
Post Office Savings Bank, De- 
fence Bonds and National 
Savings Certificates, and the 
commercial media such as 
building societies, Trustee Sav- 
ings Banks, deposit accounts 
in joint stock banks, and 
finance or hire-purchase com- 
panies (two of these institu- 
tions, the Trustee Savings 
Banks and the building soci- 
eties, offer a choice of savings 
accounts to the investor). And 
just as there are different forms 
of savings, so there are many 
different kinds of savers. What 
distinguishes one investor from 
another most clearly is, of 
course, his tax position. The 
best form of saving for a man 
who pays income tax at the 
standard rate is usually less 
attractive to one who pays no 
tax at all—a point I will take 
up later. Another difference is 
that some people want to lend 
their money for only a short 
time, and to be able to get it 
back as soon as they need it; 
but there is no space to discuss 
their special requirements in 
this article. I propose to 
assume that most people who 
get a windfall of £400 will 
want to invest it over a number of years, like my friend. 

A point investors have in common is the desire for security. 
But this means at least two things. Once upon a time investors 
went into small savings because there was no danger of their 
capital depreciating. Whereas one may buy an Ordinary share 
at 42s. and years later have to sell it at 32s., this danger is 
avoided in small savings. Put £100 into a building society and 
you know you will be able to get £100 back when you want to 
cash your deposit. 

Now, however, investors of all kinds, big and small, worry 
much more about how to guard against the steady wearing 
away of the value of money because of inflation. The more 
or less continuous rise in the cost of living during the past 
fifteen years has left a deep impression on the British public. 
And those who have tried to be thrifty have suffered most. In 
a letter to a newspaper recently it was pointed out that any- 
one who bought a 15s. National Savings Certificate in 1939 


T= I think I'll spend it after all,’ my friend said. ‘It 
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could now cash it for 23s. 6d. But in terms of what you could 
buy in the shops in 1939, the certificate was now worth only 
a little over 9s. 

So the intelligent investor will scan the possible methods 
of ‘saving very carefully to see where his money will retain 
not merely its nominal value, but its real value in the face of 
rising prices. And he will perhaps be shocked to discover that 
there is no way of doing this effectively apart from investing 
through the Stock Exchange. None of the channels of small sav- 
ing—with one slight exception 
—offers any resistance. to the 
erosion of the value of money. 
The exception is Defence 
Bonds. Here an investor may 
buy £100 of the new 4 pér cent. 
Defence Bonds and look for- 
ward to receiving £103 at the 
end of ten years. This is an 
appreciation of 3 per cent. in 
ten years. But there have been 
many years recently in which 
prices have risen 3 per cent. 
within twelve months. We can 
agree, then, that small savings 
are quite unattractive whilst 
inflation continues. 

Nevertheless, for one reason 
or another — perhaps out of 
habit, or lack of enthusiasm 
for other ways of saving, or 
for convenience, or from ignor- 
ance — people continue to put 
their money into small savings. 
There is a further explanation 
for this. To anyone paying tax 
at the standard rate, those 
kinds of savings which are free 
of tax are attractive. For in- 
stance, the effective rate of re- 
turn on Savings Certificates and 
on deposit accounts in a build- 
ing society is 5} per cent. And 
a subscription share in a build- 
ing society will often yield a 
taxpayer the equivalent of over 
6 per cent. These yields compare quite favourably with the 
return on many good Ordinary shares at the present moment. 
without the risk of loss of capital. 

In the face of these possibilities, the taxpayer will not put 
a windfall into the Post Office or Trustee Savings Banks, 
or a deposit account with his own bank, none of which yields 
even as much as 1} per cent. after tax has been deducted. The 
net yield on Defence Bonds is just over 2} per cent. Nor will 
he be lured by the apparently attractive advertisements in- 
serted in the newspapers by finance companies paying 7 per 
cent. on deposits. This rate of interest, too, is subject to tax 
and yields only about 4 per cent. net. 

So to the taxpayer there are real advantages in some of the 
small savings schemes. But how many people really pay tax 
at the standard rate? Putting it very broadly, a single person 
has to earn about £700, a married couple, without children, 
myst earn about £800, and a married couple with three children 
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More than 100,000 customers 
have appointed Lloyds Bank 


as their executor 


If you would like details of this service, please 
ask for a booklet at any branch of Lloyds Bank. 
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about £1,200, before they become liable to pay £100 in income 
tax. Clearly this excludes the great majority of people. And for 
them, the most advantageous form of saving is the one with 
the highest gross rate of return. Of the ‘official’ savings, the new 
Defence Bond is now the most attractive, offering a yield of 
4 per cent. (or 44 per cent. if held for ten years and the bonus is 
included). By comparison-no other official channel offers more 
than 3 per cent., except the Savings Certificate which, if held 
for ten years, offers fractionally over 3 per cent. 

But the type of saving which has really achieved great 
popularity recently for non-taxpayers is the deposit with a 
hire-purchase or finance company. Some of these companies 
offer a return of as much as 7} per cent. on deposits. The 
investor would be well advised to make careful inquiries 
about the status of the particular company he chooses from 
this field. But with a rate of return double that for most 
official saving schemes, these companies will attract more 
funds. 

The answer to my friend’s problem seems, then, to be that 
if he pays tax he should look to the building societies (par- 
ticularly their share subscription schemes) or to National 
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Savings Certificates. If he does not, an approach to a finance 
company or a purchase of Defence Bonds may-be best. 

ut many savers may still feel that even the best possible 
yield from their savings is not sufficient to make up for the 
steady decline in the value of money which has been going on 
for so long. For them, the best answer is to try to overcome 
their reluctance to investment on the Stock Exchange. Quite 
the most reassuring way to begin is to investigate the field of 
Unit Trusts. This is a way of having one’s savings invested for 
one by skilled managers in a wide range of British industrial 
and other shares. The record of one such trust, the M & G 
General Trust Fund, has been impressive. At. present it yields 
a little under 44 per cent. to the non-taxpayer. More important, 
however, is that with this income the holder also stands a 
chance of protecting his capital. In fact since the Trust was 
formed five years ago, its units have appreciated in value by 
nearly 50 per cent. It is an additional advantage of this par- 
ticular scheme that would-be investors can participate for as 
little as five shillings a week. Of course, it would also be 
possible for my friend to put his windfall of £400 into this or 
any other unit trust at once. This is what he decided to do! 


The Secret City 


By JEREMIAH ASHE 


of things to come. Let us therefore take the present 

opportunity to consider the long-term future of the Stock 
Exchange with boom psychology still in our minds, with the 
assumption that mid-twentieth-century Britain is in a state 
of rapid industrial development and that the Stock Exchange 
has a part to play in it. Later, if a recession comes, the horizons 
will close in. In a few months bold decisions of policy will no 
longer be practical politics. 

That such decisions are needed cannot be doubted by any- 
one able to look beyond the narrow walls of Throgmorton 
Street. For those able to look as far as the United States of 
America the need for action appears urgent. In comparison 
with institutions there, our Stock Exchange is Victorian and 
sunk in a middle-class rut. Yet it is set in the midst of a 
twentieth-century industrial revolution that is advancing at 
a pace hardly comprehensible to minds accustomed to the 
easy tempo of the Thirties. The institution which should be 
at the centre of this bounding boom remains set in its ways. 
The defect is clearly a social one. In America they send hordes 
of salesmen to visit every working-class home; here stock- 
brokers must have a personal introduction before it is possible 
to deal. 

Small wonder, then, that capital is not forthcoming on the 
scale required. Only a small and declining fraction of the 
saving community is being cultivated, and an attempt must 
be made to tap the savings of the working class. Of recent 
years the Stock Exchange Council has become more publicity- 
conscious. It has published a pamphlet and it has opened the 
public gallery, but these steps are pitifully inadequate. Nobody 
would call them a sales drive, although this is what is needed 
on a national scale. Moreover, there is reason to suppose that 
such a drive would be startlingly successful. The British are 
a nation of gamblers by nature. Historically this defect in the 
national character has been put to good use. We started this 
stock exchange game, and if we had not gambled on it there 
would have been no railways in America, no gold mines in 
South Africa, and the world would have been a very different 


f ROM the top of a boom it is possible to survey the shape 


place. Yet now the national propensity towards speculation 
is being canalised into ever more sterile channels. As a nation 
the football pools (also our invention) are the favoured outlet 
for our gambling instinct, and not the Stock Exchange. 

The assessment of investment prospects is a complicated 
business, but no more difficult than the intricate calculations 
of form and probability that are weekly devoted to the pools, 
with far less prospect of reward. I am very glad to see that 
Mr. John Wood has written a new book* which explains 
simply and clearly the problems that an investor must solve. 
This book has only 130 pages and it does not include a single 
paragraph that will not be readily intelligible to every single 
addict of the pools. Yet the essence of the matter is all there. 
4nd anyone who believes that Stock Exchange investment is 
a subtle matter that must necessarily be confined to the few 
should buy a copy and think afresh. 

One might add that the business of investment is made a 
great deal more difficult than it might be by the obsolete myths 
of accountants which attach enormous importance to valuc- 
less information and overlook what is essential. It is compli- 
cated also by the needlessly obscure style in which directors 
communicate with their shareholders. 

It is the institutional Stock Exchange and the accountants 
who support it who are at fault, and not the national character. 
There is a cult of secrecy, and the first person to break it down 
will not only reap great wealth for himself, but will also be 
doing a public service. The first step, clearly, is to find some 
way of permitting advertising. It is evidently and prima facie 
absurd to expect to run a business on the scale of modern 
industry without advertising. Yet this is a hurdle which City 
opinion finds itself quite unable to surmount. 

The objections are argued in two ways. First it is said that 
the inclusion of a wider public would make share values too 
mercurial. The answer to this is that they are too mercurial 
now, but it is not the small man who makes them so. On the 
contrary, shares held by small investors are usually described 





* A Simpge GUIDE TO SHAREHOLDING AND COMPANY ACCOUNTS. By 
John Wood. (Putnam, 9s. 6d.) 
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PROGRAMME FOR 1956 





To Sydney or Suva. To Melbourne or Marseilles. 
Wherever you go and whatever you go for, go by Orient. 
It’s far the pleasantest way of going anywhere. 


Float or fly 


To and from the Mediterranean. Fly there, 
sail back. Sail there, fly back. The 
choice is yours — and a very pleasant one, too. 





Round voyage to Australia 


s.s. Orcades will leave London, January 4, 1956, for ‘ 
Australia via the Mediterranean and Colombo. 

You have eight days in Sydney and return to London on 
March 12th. First class only. Reduced fares from £360. 


Boomerang trips 
to Australia 


Specially reduced First Class ‘There and Back’ fares 





from £250. Two sailings in February and one 
o*” 


8 each in March, April and May. Returning from 
Australia between Sept. 1st and Dec. 51st, 1956, 1957 and 1958. 


Pacific Services 


The Grand Tour, modern version. Cross 





the Atlantic. Explore Canada and the 
U.S.A. Embark again at Vancouver or 
San Francisco. See Honolulu; Suva; 
Auckland en route for Sydney. Then 
back by the Suez Canal. Or do the trip in 
reverse. Interesting ? More details on application. 


More details from your Travel Agent or from: 


Orient Line 


26 COCKSPUR ST * LONDON SW1° TEL: TRAFALGAR 7141 

















Spanning the East 


Branches of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China under British management directed from 


London are established in most centres of commercial 
importance throughout Southern and South Eastern 
Asia and the Far East. At all these branches a 
complete banking service is available and, in parti- 
cular, facilities are provided for the financing of inter- 
national trade in co-operation with the Bank’s 
offices in London, Manchester and Liverpool, its 
agencies in New York and Hamburg and a world- 
wide range of banking correspondents. 

In London and Singapore the Bank is prepared to 


act as executor or trustee. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 
Head Office : 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
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es ‘well held’; it is the professional who switches in and out. 

The second objection is more difficult. Put crudely, the City 
does not trust itself. It fears lest advertising should open oppor- 
tunities for the less scrupulous of its members, lest the trust 
of the public should be abused and the whole institution be 
brought into disrepute. This is a difficult point, but it is worth 
recalling that it has been overcome successfully in the United 
States. There they have a powerful Securities Exchange Com- 
mission which does not hesitate to condemn publicly financial 
manceuvres that do not conform to the highest professional 
standards. We have similar committees in this country which 
are supposed to watch over the rights of specific classes of 
shareholders, but they have earned themselves the reputation 
of being rubber stamps. 

It has to be admitted that there is no body in the City of 
London at the present time capable of discharging the 
functions of the US Securities Exchange Commission. The 
respected leaders of financial opinion speak in public as rarely 
as possible, and when they do, their pronouncements are 
deliberately veiled and obscure. There is a tradition in the 
City that a hint dropped quietly in the right place will be more 
effective than a shout from the house-tops. This is an agree- 
able tradition, but greatly exaggerated, as recent events have 
shown. In November, 1954, the Bank of England began hinting 
quietly in the Money Market that there was too much credit 
about, but nobody outside this market paid any attention. 
The hints grew slowly louder through the present year and 
culminated in the publicity of an autumn Budget. 

The fact is that our financial institutions have a tendency 
to grow anemic at the top. The blood that circulates so 
vigorously in the market-place cannot climb to the more 
exalted board rooms and courts of directors. Might this be 
because they are exposed too little to the public gaze, and 
perhaps a wider public interest would call into being the more 
vigorous leadership that it would certainly require? 
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Downstream 


By EDWARD FORTESCUE 


[| Thames is so familiar, so much a part of every- 
day life in London, that few Londoners realise the many 
uses to which its waters, fresh and saline, are con- 
tinuously put. The majority of Londoners drink Thames water 
pumped from the fresh reaches above Teddington; the domes- 
tic sewage and industrial effluents of the whole of London and 
its vast conurbation eventually reach the Thames, to be 
carried seaward by it and dispersed; all the bankside power 
stations—and their number seems to increase yearly—use the 
Thames as a source of cooling water, and many factories and 
gas works do likewise, though on a smaller scale; and finally, 
the Thames carries the entire traffic—ocean-going, coastal and 
inland—of the world’s greatest port. 

The Thames has been used in all these ways for many 
decades, but, for obvious reasons, the demand has grown 
rapidly and become notably severe in the past thirty-five years. 
It has been said that too much is being expected of the river, 
that its capacity is seriously overtaxed, and various authorities 
have brought forward evidence to show how conditions have 
deteriorated. For many people, at certain seasons, the nose 
has provided all the evidence they want about pollution. It 
cannot be denied that pollution is a more serious problem 
now than it was a quarter of a century ago, and certain tidal 
reaches of the river are notorious for their evil smell. The 
temperature of the tidal river, too, has risen by a few degrees 
in consequence of the power stations and their unquenchable 
thirst for cooling water. The rate at which water is withdrawn 
from the river for cooling purposes at a large power station, 
and returned to the river with its temperature raised perhaps 
by fifteen degrees, may equal the entire fresh-water upland 
flow of the Thames at Teddington Weir during a dry summer. 
The effect is appreciable even in the tidal reaches, and as the 
temperature of the whole waterway rises, so the cooling pro- 
cesses must become slightly less efficient with each new power 
station that is constructed. Changes in temperature of the 
water may affect the rates at which chemical and bacterial 
processes of decomposition and purification take place, and 
so have a marked effect on the pollution (or, conversely, on the 
oxygenation) of the tidal reaches and the estuary. The various 
problems interact in a bewildering manner. 

The importance of the matter has been recognised for some 
years by the Port of London Authority, the London County 
Council and the several Government departments affected. 
Both technical and inter-departmental committees have been 
set up to consider the problems and to recommend appropriate 
action. On the subject of pollution, research has been carried 
out in recent years by the Water Pollution Research Labora- 
tory of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
It is understood that this investigation is now drawing to a 
close, and that a report is in preparation. 

Important though the cleanliness of the river undoubtedly 
is, it would probably be agreed by most people that the main 
function of the tidal Thames is to serve as a waterway for 
world shipping. The maintenance of a navigable deep-water 
channel over a distance of about forty miles, from the sea to 
the various dock systems in the heart of London, presents 
formidable difficulties which it is the responsibility of the Port 
of London Authority to overcome. The public hears and 
knows relatively little about this problem, or of the progressive 
way in which the Port of London Authority is tackling it. 

In the early years of the nineteenth century the draught of 
ships was still small enough for dredging to be unnecessary 
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in the Thames. As the century progressed and ships grew in 
size, resort was had to local dredging to deepen the shallower 
areas on the various bars and shoals. It was not until the last 
decades of the century that a plan was brought forward for 
the formation of a dredged channel of a specified depth all 
the way from the sea to the London docks. With the birth 
of the Port of London Authority in 1909, the ambitions of 
this plan were extended; a wider and a deeper channel was 
proposed. This scheme was executed between 1910 and 1925, 
and it has, in the main, been strikingly successful. Most of the 
important reaches are self-maintaining—that is to say, they 
require no dredging, or very little, to preserve their statutory 
channel depths. However, there are two areas some sixteen 
miles apart—one near Gravesend and one near Barking— 
where silting does occur under certain conditions, and where 
frequent dredging is therefore needed. The silting in these 
areas can be controlled by the port dredgers and it presents 
no hazards to shipping, but dredging is expensive and entails 
a constant drain on the Authority’s resources. Silt or mud also 
enters the various dock systems from the river and has to be 
dredged regularly from the areas where ships berth and 
manceuvre. The combined dredging from the river and the 
docks each year often amounts to more than 2,000,000 cubic 
yards of silt, and may cost as much as £500,000. 

In 1949 the Authority embarked upon an extensive pro- 
gramme of hydraulic model research in an effort to reduce 
the annual dredging programme and improve conditions in 
the silting areas—and also to solve a number of smaller local 
problems concerned with silting at various docks. The research 
work is carried out by the Authority in a large temporary 
laboratory at Victoria Dock, but is under the direction of the 
Hydraulics Research Station of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. Two models have been built; the 
larger of the two is 400 feet in length and represents the Thames 
from Westminster to Southend. The area seaward of Southend 
is included in.the other model, which is built to a much smaller 
scale and is only eighty-five feet long. In both models the tides 
are produced by means of novel pneumatic devices with com- 
plex electronic control systems. The research work on the 
models is accompanied by measurements in the river. 

It has now been established that the amount of silt and mud 
carried into the tidal reaches of the Thames each year by the 
fresh-water flow of the river, and by all the tributaries and 
sewage and industrial effluents, is equivalent to only a frac- 
tion—perhaps 50 per cent.—of the material dredged annually 
and deposited out at sea. This leads to the conclusion that 
much of the material removed by the Port of London dredgers 
has travelled up-river from some source or sources in the sea 
or outer estuary—even from the dumping grounds of material 
dredged previously—though this, at first sight, might seem 
out of the question. The research team has recently obtained 
data from the river which shows that silt is indeed carried 
up the river in this way, and they have successfully reproduced 
this hitherto unknown behaviour of the estuary in the large 
Thames model. In the model it‘can be studied, and methods 
of improving conditions can be tested. 

Another branch of the research which bears on silting is the 
experimental work with radio-active tracers, carried out in 
1954 in co-operation with the AERE, Harwell. This pre- 
liminary experiment showed that certain radio-active sub- 
stances could safely be mixed with the mud in the estuary and 
subsequently used to indicate the general movement of mud 
upstream or downstream. It is believed that a large-scale 
experiment on these lines will follow, and the Port of London 
Authority should be successful in improving facilities for 
shipping and reducing their dredging bill. 
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Banks and Budgets 
By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


FTER the crises of 1947, 1949 and 1951, we should all be 
As with the nature of the trouble besetting our 
balance of payments, even if Mr. Butler will not allow 
us to call it a crisis in this year of grace, but I have never known 
the business world so confused and the financial world so 
divided in opinion as they are today about the monetary 
measures taken to restore equilibrium. Indeed, a number of 
influential people are urging the Government to set up a 
committee—on the lines of the famous Macmillan Committee 
—to examine the workings of the financial system. An expert 
inquiry is certainly needed, for, as the Governor of the Bank 
said at the Mansion House dinner last month, the post-war 
use of monetary control is still experimental. Monetary tech- 
nique is not an exact science. 

Yet the nature of our present troubles is simple enough to 
understand and to explain to anyone who can read, listen to 
the radio or look at television. It is the normal malaise of 
over-expansion. We have been attempting to consume, export 
and spend on capital account more than we had the labour and 
resources to carry through. The result was that our imports 
ran ahead of our exports and services and we shall possibly 
end the year with a deficit on our international trading account. 
Our gold and dollar reserves at October 31 were 17 per cent. 
lower (£165 million less) than they were at the New Year. 


In the first nine months the excess of our total imports over 
total exports was £676 million against £425 million in the same 
period of 1954. The railway and dock strikes made the deficit 
worse than it might have been. In volume imports were 11 per 
cent. and in value 15 per cent. higher than a year ago. An 
analysis of the import bill shows that it was the industrial boom 
rather than an excess of personal consumption which was 
pulling in more imports than we could afford. But we had a 
special problem of our own making—the failure of our coal 
and steel industries to keep pace with the expansion of our 
industrial output. In these nine months we had to import £46 
million more coal and £45 million more steel than we did in 
the corresponding period of 1954. The total import bill for 
these two basic materials accounted for nearly half the increase 
in the deficit on visible trade up to September 30 this year. 
We are expanding our steel output, but coal production is still 
declining. Coal, in fact, has been our undoing. 

The Chancellor has had a more difficult task in trying to 
reduce imports today than he had in 1951 because he has 
pledged himself not to go back to import restrictions or to 
reimpose controls. He has relied, therefore, predominantly on 
monetary technique to reduce demand on the domestic front. 
The first cautionary rise in Bank rate in January was ignored. 
So in February Bank rate was raised again, restrictions were 
imposed on hire-purchase finance and the money supply of 
the banks began to be squeezed. But bank advances did not 
come down quickly enough to please the Chancellor, so that 
a sterner warning to the banks was issued in July. Note that the 
Chancellor is already relying to some extent on direct controls, 
for he could not interfere in banking affairs or hire-purchase 
finance without invoking Acts of Parliament. It is an open 
secret that this interference has been very much resented. 

The Governor of the Bank himself has given reasons why 
monetary restraints could prove to be inadequate for the job. 
First, with taxation as high as it is today business people are 
less sensitive to an increase in the cost of bank loans. Secondly, 
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By the Corporation of the London Assurance 
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with the enormous growth of the public sector monetary 
restraint applies to a much smaller field. In fact, the restraint of 
private individuals and firms can be outweighed by the expendi- 
ture of the Government, the local authorities and the national- 
ised industries. Finally, the spending of fat wage packets is not 
directly affected by money rates. 

We can now see why Mr. Butler felt it necessary to reinforce 
his monetary policy with an autumn Budget, designed, as he 
said, ‘to restrain demand in both public and private sectors 
of the economy and to reduce expenditure on both investment 
and personal consumption.’ But without a proper explanation 
to the consuming public it was bound to arouse hostility and 
to increase rather than diminish the pressure for higher wages. 
Whether the stepping-up of purchase tax will in the end be 
disinflationary is therefore doubtful. The increase in the 
distributed profits tax also failed to have the desired psycho- 
logical effect either on management or labour. This and the 
purchase taxes may, however, drain away into the Exchequer in 
a full year £75 million and £40 million respectively, which is 
better than nothing. But for the immediate relief of the 
inflationary pressure the restraint of capital investment is more 
important than the restraint of personal consumption. The 
attack on the capital expenditures of the local authorities was 
therefore the main justification of the autumn Budget. 

The capital spending of the local authorities, which is not 
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far short of £600 million a year, accounts for about a quarter of 
the total national investment. Last year subsidised local housing 
took £390 million. The Chancellor is reducing that expenditure 
by cutting the Exchequer housing subsidies and by forcing 
the local authorities to borrow in the mortgage market or open 
capital market on their own credit. If they fail, they will be able 
to borrow from the Public Works Loan Board, as before, but 
not on Government credit terms. All this is a shattering blow 
to the local authorities and I would guess that it will cut their 
capital spending by over £150 million in a full year. 

The total relief of monetary pressure which the Chancellor 
may secure from these various measures, and from cuts in the 
spending of the nationalised industries, and from the prolonga.- 
tion of the credit squeeze may reach £300 or even £400 million, 
That should be sufficient to reduce the import bill, right the 
balance on our international account and strengthen sterling. 
But the risk he is running with dearer money and the credit 
squeeze is that he may hold up desirable industrial investment 
which is needed to expand our output and improve our com- 
petitive position in foreign trade. Let us not forget that our 
share of world trade has been declining and that we cannot 
recapture lost markets unless we cheapen our manufactures, 
At the earliest possible moment Mr. Butler must stop restric- 
tions and resume the expansion and modernisation of our 
industrial equipment. 


Fleet Street 


By GERARD FAY 


of St. Paul’s, there is nothing special about Fleet Street 

except for St. Bride’s Church, which lies just off it, and 
St. Dunstan in the West, on the left going east. The dominant 
buildings are the Daily Express, the Daily Telegraph and the 
Press Association-Reuter block. They are not distinguished. 
Lord Beaverbrook’s black glasshouse is even beginning to 
look old-fashioned, having been built in a pre-war ‘contem- 
porary’ style which makes the Festival of Britain manner, 
for all its plagiarism of Scandinavian ideas, seem brilliant and 
original. To these dull piles is now added the Hulton building, 
too high for good manners to its neighbours, and with so many 
windows across the narrow frontage that it gives an impression 
of shiftiness—like a face with the eyes set too close together. 

The replacement of Fetter Lane is continuing, and if the 
rest of them are anything like the first buildings, the street 
will finish up as one of the City’s most horrid eyesores. The 
only hope of any elegance around Fleet Street nowadays seems 
to be in reconstruction jobs, as at the Temple, or pastiche work 
like the Norwich Union in Sergeant’s Inn. They say in the 
North of England that where there’s muck there’s money, but 
there is little sign that any of the money made out of muck 
in Fleet Street is likely to be used for raising architectural 
tastes. 

Of course, the name covers many streets and lanes and 
alleys, and extends to Gray’s Inn Road, Long Acre, and even 
south of the Thames. Whether it comprehends Printing House 
Square is not certain, for when there was a newspaper strike 
The Times sent ‘Our Special Correspondent’ to find out what 
was happening in the more vulgar quarters. So when I speak 
of muck, I disclaim any suggestion that it is produced in the 
Street itself, where the Daily Express, the Daily Telegraph and 
the Sunday Times are the only papers printed. But the larger 
Fleet Street knows where the cap fits; it has also been learning 


| F you take it simply as a thoroughfare and ignore the view 


where the shoe pinches. Lord Kemsley has just found out 
that one can cease to publish and still be damned. Both in Fleet 
Street and in Manchester, meetings of the journalists’ trade 
union have criticised his decision to kill the Daily Dispatch 
and condemn the Sunday Chronicle to the living death of a 
merger with the Empire News. In other parts of the City such 
a decision to dispose of insufficiently profitable properties 
would be taken as ordinary good business. But Fleet Street is 
more sentimental, and at the same time more realistic. 
Sentiment insists that a newspaper, like certain superior 
forms of machinery—locomotives or marine engines—has a 
personality or a self. This is supposed to make it something 
more than its mere constituents—processed wood-pulp stained 
with chemicals. Hard upon the news that it might close came 
the realisation that the Daily Dispatch had virtues never 
suspected before; and. more to the point, it suddenly dawned 
on journalists that what they were about to see was the death 
of the provincial morning newspaper with by far the biggest 
circulation.in the United Kingdom—no puny weakling, but 
the top of its class in sales. You could almost feel Fleet Street 
shivering at the thought. The merging of the title with that of 
the News Chronicle softened the blow a little; some of the 
features continue and some of the writers will continue to 
write. It will be a little time before we know if this ‘happy mar- 
riage’ is to prove fruitful. But realism asserts that the slaughter 
at Withy Grove is merely part of a change in the structure 
of the British press, a sign that the declining Kemsley empire 
might one day fall into the hands of Mr. Cecil King, whose 
middle name is Harmsworth, and whose chief targets are 
Beaverbrook and the Daily Mail group—both of which at 
present beat the Mirror and its partners in gross circulations 
of morning, evening and Sunday papers. Mr. King’s organisa- 
tion has already bought control of the Kemsley newspapers 
in Glasgow. It is partly because the Kemsley plant in 
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Manchester is to print the Daily Mirror and the Sunday Pic- 
torial that the Daily Dispatch and the Sunday Chronicle were 
suppressed. Flushed with their spectacular success at going 
forward with the people, the Mirror-Pic group now seems 
intent on going upward with the monopolists. If the Kemsley 
abdication were continued, if some of its properties which, on 
the face of it, are no less flourishing than the Daily Dispatch 
were put on sale, and if the Mirror-Pic bought them, a transfer 
of power would be completed as great as anything in the 
records of modern newspapers. 

Indeed, I hear that the American editor of a book 
about the hundred most powerful men in the world has 
demanded a chapter on Mr. King to replace the one on 
Lord Beaverbrook. But per- 
haps the Beaver feels he will 
have the last laugh in the 
end, for it is a dangerous 
course that Mr. King appears 
to be steering. C. P. Scott, in 
his ‘Comment is free, but facts 
are sacred’ article, said this 
also: 

‘One of the virtues, perhaps 
almost the chief virtue, of a 
newspaper is its independence. 
Whatever ‘its position or 
character, at least it should 
have a soul of its own. But the 
tendency of newspapers, as of 
other businesses, in these days 
is towards amalgamation. In 
proportion, as the function of 
a newspaper has developed 
and its organisation expanded, 
so have its costs increased. The 
smaller newspapers have had a 
hard struggle; many of them 
have disappeared. In their 
place we have great organisa- 
tions, controlling a whole 
series of publications of various 
kinds, and even of differing or 
opposing politics. The process 
may be inevitable, but clearly 
there are drawbacks. As or- 
ganisation grows, personality 
may tend to disappear.’ 

Now, it is personality alone 
that has put the Daily Mirror 
where it stands today—personality exerted by its editors and 
contributors under the bright, restless eye of Mr. Hugh 
Cudlipp. If this distinction were to be lost, would there still 
be a market for the Mirror? One of its directors has told me 
incessantly that every undertaking of the Mirror-Pic group 
is ‘doomed to success.’ He exaggerates only a little. Public 
Opinion was closed down before its success was achieved, 
and the less said about the Junior Mirror, the better. But here 
is the most dynamic team in Fleet Street descending on quiet, 
decent towns like Manchester and Glasgow. It will certainly 
not bring a more peaceful life to competitors. For the time 
being the Glasgow papers, in which the Kemsley group 
retains a financial holding, are keeping their identity. How 
long will it be before two of them blossom out as the Scottish 
Daily Mirror and the Scottish Sunday Pictorial? If the third 
were to be kept as an evening paper, how long before the 
Kemsley group were persuaded to part with their evening 
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newspaper in Manchester so that the two might run in parine 
ship? These questions are being asked in all the places whe 
Fleet Street deliberates—in the Cock, the Clachan, El Vin 
the Falstaff, and other bodegas—but they are not beir 
answered by the bosses at Geraldine House, where the Mirro 
Pic policies are decided. The group had, up to the Glasgo 
transaction, only one home newspaper property outside Lo 
don, and that is managed for it by Northcliffe Newspapx 
It has newspaper and radio interests in Australia and in We 
Africa, and in spite of a big sale (for £34 million) of no 
voting shares, it still has a stake in papermaking. 

What everybody would like to know is what direction th 
group’s policies might now take. Not many people kno 


for the Mirror-Pic is a curioy 
- - , ; 











oligarchy. Who owns the Dai 
Mirror? Why, the Sunday Pig 
torial. And who owns the Su 
day Pictorial? Why, the Dai 
Mirror, silly! That is about 
far as anybody has ever peng 
trated into the ownership of th 
third largest of our big news 
paper rings. In the end it seem 
true that there is no pr 
prietorial control at all, and th 
policies are made only by th 
directors under the leadershi 
of Mr. King. If such absolut 
power can leave those w 
wield it uncorrupted, _ the 
seem to be on the verge of be 
coming press lords of the firy 
magnitude, for their paper 
uncorrupted, should contin 
to grow. Press lords they 
tainly are already, though with 
out titles. If those seeme 
necessary, they could be a 
quired, no doubt. There is 
tradition that Northcliffe sai 
“When I want a peerage I w 
buy one, like an honest man 
and they are all honest men 
Geraldine House. But they wi 
not answer questions. 

The subject on which eve 
more questions are being aska 
—with even less success—is th 
future of the Kemsley pape 
There must be many a man around their offices rememberi 
the advice, ‘Be polite and kind to people when you are on th 
way up; you may meet them on the way down.’ On the wa 
up, Kemsley men must often have thanked their lucky sta 
they did not serve Johnny-come-lately employers like th 
Mirror. What must they be thinking now, on the way dowa 

Whatever they are thinking or saying will all sooner ¢ 
later be mulled over in Fleet Street, absorbed and digeste 
and turned out as the Jatest news about the struggle for exi 
tence. All this will take some time, for newspaper owners 3 
clam-like about their own business; and even journalists, wh 
respect nobody else’s desire for privacy, do not like their ow 
affairs discussed too much. But discussed they will be, 2 
presently it ought to be possible to define exactly what h 
been happening; to say whether or not the Fleet Street, wher 
the power resides (the one that is invisible), has changed : 
much as it seems to have done within the past few week 
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The value of Experience 


Thirty years of experience in the installation and 
administration of Pension Schemes for all grades of 
Employee and for Executives and Directors have led 
us to the conclusion that the value to our clients of 
advice given by a skilled and experienced staff cannot 
be measured merely in pounds, shillings and pence. 


EAGLE &. 





Only by flexibility in the design and management 
of a scheme can the Employer be assured that the 
scheme will do what he wants it to do. No two Em- 
ployers have the same problem and the scheme ‘made- 
to measure’ costs no more than the ‘ready made’. 
Our experience is at YOUR disposal. 





INSURANCE ‘COMPANY LTD. 


Write to The Actuary, EAGLE STAR INSURANCE COMPANY LTD., Wimborne House, Arlington Street, London, $.W.1. 

















LIFE + PENSIONS 
FIRE - ACCIDENT +» MARINE 





LEGAL 
& 
GENERAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION : 
188 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 (Near Temple Bar) 
TELEPHONE: CHANCERY 4444 


* Please ask for a copy of the Society’s new booklet 
‘* The Age of Insured Man’’. 



































DISTRICT OFFICES IN 


LONDON, LEEDS 
LIVERPOOL 
MANCHESTER 
BIRMINGHAM 
and 
NEWCASTLE upon TYNE 


OVER 600 BRANCHES 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


AGENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


London District Office : 68, Lombard Street, E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 2 
Total Assets (as at 30th June, 1955) £330,928,759 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 





Children from Five to Ten 


Harriet AND Her Harmonium. By Alan Lomax. Illustrated by 
Pearl Binder. (Faber and Faber, 15s.) 

MINIKIN AND HER FRIENDS, By Mary D. Hillyard. Illustrated by 
A. H. Watson. (Dent, 8s. 6d.) 

ALL Sorts oF Days. By Doris Rust. Illustrated by Shirley Hughes. 
(Faber and Faber, 6s. 6d.) 

BLAZE OF BROADFURROW FARM. By David Severn. Illustrated by 
Kiff and Wilmore. (The Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.) 


PETER AND His Frienp Tosy. By Lili Martini. Illustrated by 
Wolfgang Felten. (The Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.) 

Come SHOPPING. By Lavinia Smiley. Illustrated by Lavinia Smiley. 
(Faber and Faber, 7s. 6d.) 

Tue Wixp LirTLe House. By Eilis Dillon. Illustrated by V. H. 
Drummond. (Faber and Faber, 8s. 6d.) 

Dis-D1B AND THE RED INDIANS. By Norman Mommens, Illustrated 
By Norman Mommens. (Faber and Faber, 8s. 6d.) 

Tue I-Spy ANNUAL. (News Chronicle, 7s. 6d.) 

Tue BULL THAT WAS TERRIFICO. By Karel Jaeger. Illustrated by 
Cam. (Putnam, 9s. 6d.) 

Tue YULETIDE CoTTace. By John Harwood. (Puffin Books, 2s. 11d.) 


PLAYING AT Home. By Enid Blyton. Illustrated by Sabine Schweit- 
zer. (Methuen, 8s. 6d.) 

ETHELBERT GOES TO THE Moon. By Rosemary Hoyland. (Collins, 
6s.) 

Space Cat. By B. Ruthven Todd. Illustrated by Paul Galdone. 
(Chatto and Windus, 6s.) 

IN THE BEGINNING. By Roger Pilkington. Illustrated by Piet 
Klaasse. (Independent Press, 4s. and 5s.) 

THe ANIMALS’ CONFERENCE. By Erich Kastner. Illustrated by 
Walter Trier. (Collins, 12s. 6d.) 


One of the best of the new picture books for such children is a 
new sort of adventure story, Harriet and Her Harmonium. It is 
the discreetly fantasticated tale of a little English girl in the 1850s 
who, aspiring to a stage career, crosses the American continent to 
join her fiddler father. As she goes by stage coach, horseback or 
paddle steamer, she learns folk songs such as ‘Jessie Jones’ and 
‘The Blue-tailed Fly’ from the people she meets. Miss Pearl Binder 
has added big pictures, as gay and bold as the songs. This is for 
children with a grown-up who can play accompaniments, for the 
music is important and Mr. Lomax an authority. If the child meets 
an unfamiliar version of a known song, grown-ups may find them- 
selves having to explain that this is inevitable. There never can be 
a ‘one true version’ of a ballad because many people sang them 
and everybody liked to sing them their own way. The date, alas, 
precludes inclusion of ‘The Great American Railway.’ 

All Sorts of Days, Minikin and Her Friends and Blaze of Broad- 
furrow Farm are three pleasant everyday stories for five- or six- 
year-olds—Blaze is about a horse and mostly pictures. 

Peter and His Friend Toby (under an unpleasing dust-jacket) is 
of the same sort translated from the German and with better 
illustrations. 

Come Shopping has a homely charm. Those who seek to amuse 
a mixed bunch of children know the use of such amiable bed-time 
sedatives. 

The Wild Little House is more imaginative and better illustrated. 
A small house on legs finds to its delight that it can use them and, 
while its inhabitants are asleep, goes gallivanting out of its genteel 
road but, in the light of experience, decides to displace itself only 
during the summer holidays. A really well-illustrated book is by 
Mr. Norman Mommens, who has followed his previous charming 
Fifofus (a mountain lion-cub who has adventures with helpful Red 


Indians) with another such story whose hero, Dib-Dib, is a duck. 
This is a most agreeable, amusing and satisfying picture-book. 

The News Chronicle I-Spy Annual is a most agreeable miscel- 
lany for the observant and really does (secretly) convey a great 
deal of information. 

Iam not sure about The Bull that was Terrifico, which concerns 
bull-fighting. True this particular bull-fight has a happy ending, 
but English children are apt to disapprove of this amusement and 
the ‘good’ characters do not disapprove. We learn later that it is 
only too possible for ‘good’ people to do things which we think 
mean, but this is not a fact to which six-year-olds take kindly. 
In traditional stories ‘good’ and ‘bad’ are not mixed up in the 
awkward way of the real world and it is doubtful if—at this age— 
this is not one of their great advantages. However, it is a good 
story and introduces the child to other Spanish ways of life. 


Neither of the. two cut-out books is beautiful or distinguished; 
indeed Yuletide Cottage will shock the architecturally-minded. 
Playing at Home is less reprehensible and children do like cutting 
out and sticking in. 

For the first time space travel for tiny tots has come my way. 
Ethelbert Goes to the Moon does not take it very much more 
seriously than did Uncle Lubinn of an earlier generation, but Space 
Cat does. Older readers may remember Mr. Ruthven Todd as a 
writer of short tales with an odd and very adult twist. Here he 
writes almost realistically for children of a rocket pilot who, setting 
off from the USA, takes his kitten (complete with specially made 
space-suit) to the moon. The journey is ingeniously contrived; 
indeed it seems in many ways more natural than usual that material 
difficulties should be so easily overcome, for the whole adventure 
is seen from the point of view of the cat, to whom, after all, 
‘conventional’ flight is not much less odd. The story shows amus- 
ingly what might be the behaviour of the cat’s milk during space- 
flight. 

Lastly, two books written with real conviction. In the Beginning 
(for nine- or ten-year-olds) will also interest older children. . . . 
It tells the story of the probable origins of the earth from the 
points of view of contemporary science and of the Bible. Now an 
intelligent child who ‘does’ scripture and has also picked up more 
modern ideas can suffer a dangerous moral and intellectual rebuff 
on finding that the grown-ups seem to indulge in the ‘double- 
think’ of believing both. This can lead to a mental giving-up or, 
worse, to cynicism about all that we might transmit. Mr. Pilkington 
begins with contemporary scientific explanations (including the 
gaps) and goes on to say that the pre-scientific exposition in the 
Book of Genesis is in fact a poetic (and thus condensed) account 
which is far more satisfactory than are most traditional and poetic 
answers to certain inevitable questions. Format and illustrations 
are above average. I wish the Independent Press had made the 
cover more attractive. It looks what it is, sincere, serious, almost 
a sermon, but it could, without loss, have looked more like a 
Christmas present. 

Erich Kastner—the celebrated author of Emil and the Detectives 
—deals in a big picture-book—The Animals’ Conference—with 
the great ‘current affairs’ issues of peace and war and does it in 
an exasperated, fantastic and lighthearted way which will delight 
six-year-olds. The more exotic and exciting animals decide that 
grown-up humans are not (as they say they are) really trying to 
make the world safe for the children, animal and human, and they 
decide to act. They hold an opposition conference and hit upon a 
series of ingenious and fantastic devices by which they not only 
successfully force the hands of the assembled big-wigs but make 
them look thoroughly silly. Perhaps the pictures are not quite up 
to the text and seem to strain after effect as the text does not. 
However, they are lively and full of colour. The moral and its fun 
are so good that it is to be hoped that many children will get every 
sort of pleasure from the book. AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS 
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Fireside Stories 


MINNOW ON THE Say. By A. Philippa Pearce. Illustrated by Edward 
Ardizzone. (O.U.P., 10s. 6d.) 

SUN SLower, SUN Faster. By’ Meriol Trevor. Illustrated by 
Edward Ardizzone. (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 

A Swarm IN May. By William Mayne. Illustrated by Walter 
Hodges. (O.U.P., 10s. 6d.) 

TANN’S BoarDeRS. By Kitty Barne. Illustrated by J. J. Crockford. 
(Dent, 10s. 6d.) 

My CANDLE THE Moon. By Sybil Burr. Illustrated by Sheila Rose. 
(Routledge, 9s. 6d.) ° 

NINE BRIGHT SHINERS. By Lois Lamplugh. Illustrated by William 
Stobbs. (Cape, 9s. 6d.) 

JAN’s TREASURE. By Roger Pilkington. Illustrated by Piet Klaasse. 
(Macmillan, 10s. 6d.) 


Books for children seem to be of two main kinds. There are those 
written by the consciously grown-up, looking down on boys and 
girls and aiming to provide what they outwardly appear to like, 
and those imagined from within by writers who still remember 
accurately what it was like to be a child. The first three books 
noticed here are of this, more rare, second kind. 

Minnow on the Say will provide a fresh experience for readers 
who expect every book to whirl them into quick-fire thrills. From 
its first pages they will become snared by a delightful web that is 
more than just a new adventure. The treasure hunt is there—search 
is childhood’s great preoccupation—but the seeking is through a 
whole enchanted world somewhere near the borders of the de la 
Mare country. Here the slow river runs through Cambridgeshire 
water meadows, and a crumbling house has an odd aunt and a 
grandfather in it and a neglected garden all round. There, two 
intent small boys, the bus-driver’s son David, and Adam the heir, 
face each other as strangers, share the finding of a canoe, scrape, 
varnish and name her Minnow, diligently follow clues that lead 
them to Jonathan Cudlip’s hoard, and become friends. Even when 
the story is known by heart it will be turned to yet again to capture 
certain delights which do not stale—‘The afternoon was made for 
dawdling. The sun was hot upon their backs and the drops of 
water that flicked over their arms were cool and enticing. They 
glided over clear weedless depths. . . .’ 

Sun Slower, Sun Faster is a perfect winter fireside book. The 
fireside it suggests is one with bright coals behind a high fender 
where socks shift as they air. It is a long book in the tradition of 
the best of Charlotte M. Yonge. Two children in a West Country 
manor house find a way of going back in time, at first only to the 
Victorian age, but gradually back and back to Britain before the 
Romans came. The jumps to and fro are skilfully handled; the 
incidents in which Cecil and Rickie become involved are full of 
excitement; and the children themselves, whether they are in then 
or now, are always substantial. A certain amount of what may 
seem like preaching, as the plot unfolds, may offend some readers, 
but others will be pleased to find a story with an unusual new, 
serious dimension to enrich it. 

A cathedral choir school is the setting of a schoolboy story quite 
unlike any other. A Swarm in May tells of John Owen, who being 
the youngest singing boy, is chosen for'the traditional office of bee- 
keeper. This means singing an introit before the bishop on a 
certain Sunday in May. Owen funks the ordeal, and in avoiding it 
gets at cross-purposes with himself, boys and masters. The dis- 
entangling makes the rest of the story. The author writes of school 
as no one has written before, as boy and as poet. Although many 
qualities in his work may be lost on his readers, they will neverthe- 
less enjoy the book for the details of choir school life, and because 
Owen isacharacter in whom they will find much that is themselves. 

Two competently written but more ordinary books are both 
mainly for girls. Kitty Barne describes people rather than exploits. 
Alex, a young violinist, stays with Aunt Ann (Tann) when her 
parents go to South Africa. From the unhappiness of being left, 
through occupation and companionship,-she wins through to the 
moment when she can cry of life: ‘ “I love it, I love it!” . . . The 
evenings were longer, the chestnut buds were swelling . . . every 
creature was doing things . . . and full of confidence and courage 
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for future readers of 


THE SPECTATOR 


John and Jennifer’s Pony Club 


GEE DENES devised, and LADY KITTY RITSON wrote this new 
Jennifer book which describes the forming of a pony club and also 
includes a visit to the Royal Mews, as well as to Imber Court, where 
police horses are trained. Here the children meet Winston, the 
Queen’s mount at the Trooping the Colour. Photographs in brilliant 
colour and in black and white 6s 


Pamela Brown has written a fictional life of 
Louisa M, Alcott, author of Little Women, 
with whom she has much in 
common. Both were carly 
attracted to the stage and both 
published books whilst in their 
*teens. Although an entirely 
new venture for Pamela Brown 
it will be welcomed by 
her admirers—and 
by those of Little 
Wemen. Illus- 
trated by Sax 
3s 6d 









Louisa 


PAMELA 
BROWN 


Dancer's Luck 
LORNA HILL 


Annette Dancy, with the aid 
of ‘dancer’s luck’ and single- 
mindedness, steps into the leading 
réle of the brand-new ballet, 
La Syiphide, in this story of a 
ballet company on a tour begin- 
ning in Lendon and ending at the 
Skye Gathering Ball in faraway 
Portree. In it we meet all those 
in Dancing Peel, and some exciting 
newcomers. Illustrated by Esmé Verity 
The Mayfair Library 8s 6d 


: 
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Two books for 6-8 year olds 


Here are two stories by Henry Donald. THE STORY OF HAL 5 AND 
THE HAYWARDS (8s 6d), is about a little’ broken-down car called 
HAL 5, unwanted unti] the Haywards bought him. He has a mind of 
his own, as they soon find out when he goes to see his old owner about 
an intricate repair. The other, THE HAPPY 
STORY OF WALLACE THE ENGINE 
(7s 6d), is the story of Wallace the engine, 
Old Sandy his driver, and Frank the fire- 
man, who make a happy team until the 
branch line they serve is suddenly closed » 
down and a bus service started instead. Ca Sa =, } 
Both illustrated by Gilbert Dunlop = 
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and music, she was doing them too.’ My Candle the Moon is a 
pleasant, romantic tale of fat, freckled Pauline being bowled over 
by a half Red Indian, back-to-nature young man who comes from 
Canada with the seed of a rare orchid which he has to deliver to 
a forgotten address. 

Nine Bright Shiners (there is only the thinnest excuse for the 
splendid title) is a second instalment telling more of the doings of 
a group of children who live by the sea. They build and race a 
sand-yacht, and unbury an old chapel in the sand-dunes. Readers 
may share a busy, breezy holiday with the satisfaction of a modest 
treasure trove in the end. Jan’s Treasure is far from modest—He 
was buried up to the knees in diamonds, rubies, pearls and jewels 
of every description, a gorgeous glittering heap. . . .” The hunt in 
this book has a practical, small-boat-handling background. Four 
children take an ex-naval harbour launch across the Channel to 
Holland, in search of some jewels cached during the German occu- 
pation. The fact that another gang is also on the trail gives a 
chance for a fine sea battle at the last moment. 

PAMELA WHITLOCK 


Classics 


MoperN Farry Stories. Edited by R. L. Green. (Dent, 11s. 6d.) 


FRENCH LEGENDS, TALES AND Fairy Stories. By Barbara Leonie 
Picard. (O.U.P., 12s. 6d.) 


STORIES FROM THE BiBLE. By Margherita Franchiotti. (O.U.P., 
12s. 6d.) 


THe OxFrorpD Nursery RHYME Book. Assembled by Iona and 
Peter Opie. (O.U.P., 21s.) 


HANS BRINKER OR THE SILVER SKATES. By Mary Mapes Dodge. 
(Dent, 8s. 6d.) 


PEOPLE who must give presents to children this Christmas could 
do much worse than remember these five books. The three story- 
books will give pleasure to any child between the ages of eight and 
twelve and they are all excellent value, well produced, of a decent 
length and all containing real food for imagination and thought 
so that the child will re-read them. 

Modern Fairy Stories contains fourteen original stories written 
during the last 120 years, many of them long out of print. One is 
delighted to see them again, but one must reluctantly admit that 
the volume as a whole proves how exceedingly difficult it is to 
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Bodley Head 


V4 
Books for Boys 4 : 
and Girls 


For younger children — THE HAPPY LION 
by Louise Fatio, illustrated in full colour 
by Roger Duvoisin, a gay, delightful picture- 
story about the most fantastic, extraordi- 
nary, unusual, and unconventional lion 
you'll ever meet. 6s 6d 


For older children—HOUNDS OF THE KING 
by Henry Treece, who tells the magnificent 
story of the Housecarles, that proud band 
of warriors who defended their king, 
Harold Godwinson, to the death at the 
Battle of Hastings. Illustrated by Christine 
Price. gs 6d 
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write an original fairy tale. There are successful stories in it— 
Ruskin’s ‘King of the Golden River,’ George MacDonald’s ‘Little 
Daylight’ (though I think ‘The Light Princess,’ which is equally 
unobtainable, is a better story), two by Mrs. Ewing and a wonder- 
ful original but authentic story by Mary de Morgan—but too often 
the essential hardness of the real fairy story is lacking; there is no 
cruelty, no fear and no real justice. Children are deeply concerned 
with these things and they need to have them projected. The 
accumulation of fantastic detail is no substitute even if the author 
manages to avoid whimsy and archness. But even the less good of 
these stories are directed in some degree to the imagination and 
the intelligence and are written in good English. The illustrations 
by E. H. Shepard are pleasant and suitable. 

Miss Picard’s collection of French tales and legends is a satis- 
factory book not only because it contains good and often un- 
familiar stories well told but because, from the epic of Roland at 
the beginning to the pleasure of recognising Rumpelstiltskin as 
Ripopet-Barabas at the end, it immediately gives the feel of 
France, so like and so entirely unlike England. 

Miss Franchiotti’s Stories from the Bible is an excellent example 
of its kind. The stories are told simply and seriously, with just 
enough historical and geographical background and without either 
offensive colloquialisms or such floweriness of language as to 
obscure the events. Above all, Miss Franchiotti really conveys a 
sense of the extraordinary continuity and persistence of the Jewish 
idea and its relation to the Christian idea. The New Testament 
stories are, as one would expect, less successful than those taken 
from the Old Testament and the illustrations are bad (though at 
least they lack the usual saccharine quality), but the book as a 
whole is valuable in itself and as an introduction to the Bible. 
Chapter and verse of the Biblical sources for each story are given 
at the end. 


The Oxford Nursery Rhyme Book is perfect, the best possible 
present for a baby or a family of children. It contains 800 rhymes, 
so that not only is there much that will be unfamiliar even to the 
best brought-up parent but also one will never again have to admit 
sadly that one doesn’t know the next verse of a poem or story. 
It is intelligently but unpedantically arranged according to age and 
occasion and charmingly and liberally illustrated with the original 
woodcuts, tactfully supplemented by Joan Hassall where these are 
not available. 


Hans Brinker is a long, solid, romantic story by the friend and 
collaborator of Harriet Beecher Stowe about children in Holland 
at the beginning of the last century. In favour though one may be 
of learning some history and geography by the way, one must own 
that it is slightly overweighted with improving information. But 
children of, say, ten upwards, who have learnt to skip should enjoy 
it very much. 































CAROL STEWART 





History 


QUEEN IN WAITING. By Norah Lofts. (Joseph, 12s. 6d.) 

THE MINSTREL KNIGHT. By Philip Rush. (Collins, 8s. 6d.) 

THE DRAGON AND THE Rose. By David Scott Daniell. (Cape, 9s. 6d.) 
THE HEIR OF CHARLECOTE. By Mark Dallow. (Penguin, 2s. 6d.) 
Outcast: By Rosemary Sutcliff. (O.U.P., 10s. 6d.) 

VIKING’S Dawn. By Henry Treece. (Bodley Head, 9s. 6d.) 


It should soon be possible to find an historical children’s story 
covering any time and place, but the authenticity of the picture 
given varies astonishingly. Action with a period (unspecified) 
flavour in conversation, and appropriate illustrations, are still suffi- 
cient for some, while others lose the thread in a morass of detailed 
description. Only the few so absorb their history that they can 
write enthrallingly within its limits. 

Norah Lofts knows her period, and Queen in Waiting is a con- 
vincing biography of Eleanor, Duchess of Aquitaine, who married 
Louis VII and later our Henry II. The somewhat simplified charac- 
ters are strongly drawn and the political controversies are clearly 
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OXFORD 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


oxFoRD 


for Christmas 


Among the authors of Oxford’s children’s 
books are some of the most distinguished 
writers for children today: Rosemary Sut- 
cliff, Eleanor Farjeon, -René Guillot, 
Barbara Leonie Picard, Edward Ardizzone, 
Roland Pertwee, Ian Serraillier, Peter 
Dawlish, and William Mayne are only 
a few of them. Illustrated by equally dis- 
tinguished artists, they are books to be 
read and re-read. Christmas presents such 
as these will be kept and treasured. 


CARRICAWLIS CARI CAWRI CBHI CANAD 








Books for the Family 


A CHALET GIRL FROM KENYA 


HE first summer term in the Oberland sees the arrival of a new Jo 
with qualities of her own. This is the latest and one of the mosi 
exciting of Elinor Brent-Dyer’s world famous Chalet School stories 
for girls. 6s. net. 


TOP SECRET 


H AWK Chudleigh, bearer of papers relating to a secret weapon, iS 
the hero of this thriller of the south seas for boys and girls. Its 
author is E, M. Brent-Dyer. 6s. net, 


SUSAN’S STORMY TERM 


THE storm begins from the moment when Cissie Carew tips the 

porter with a gobstopper. The hilarious sequel to THE SCHOOL 
ON THE PRECIPICE (if you haven’t read this you’ve missed 
something) contains adventures in sea caves, on nightmare cycle 
rides, and on evil quicksands. A grand book for girls who like the 
school story ‘extraordinary’. 6s. net 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF ANGLING 


STILL a great favourite. Here is the story of John and Ronald who 

set about learning to fish the hard—and only—way. All the thrills 
and romance of fishing in hill streams, rivers, lochs and sea, and al! 
the hints necessary for success! Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


CHAMBERS 
6 DEAN STREET, W.! 
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FABER 


some books for children 





The Epics of Everest 
LEONARD WIBBERLEY 
Simply written but tremendously exciting this is the 
history of the conquest of Everest, from its discovery as 
the highest mountain in the world in 1852 to the triumph 
of Hillary and Tensing in 1953. With maps and — 
/6. 


Ask for King Billy HENRY TREECE 


fe OssERVER.—‘Plenty of thrills and surprises.’ 
xeTimes Lirerary SUPPLEMENT.—‘Excellent writing . . . 
an individual, lively and highly readable story.’ 

With drawings. 10/6. 


Harriet and her Harmonium 
ALAN LOMAX 


¥%& New STATESMAN.—“A really lovely book.’ An Ameri- 
can adventure with 13 folksongs from the Lomax 
collection. With musical arrangements by Robert Gil 
and illustrations, partly in colour, by Pearl Binder. 15/- 


Games for Children 


M. KOHL anpb 
F. YOUNG 


Over 250 games, indoor 

and outdoor, quiet: and 

active, graded into three 

age groups, and with 

playing times. With drawings. 
10/6. 


The Litt e Red Engine 
Goes Travelling DIANA ROSS 
On we go with the Little Red Engine—from Taddle- 


* combe junction to Inp1A. Illustrated in colour by Le. 


slie 
Wood. 8/6. 


Children’s Playbook 


Written and illustrated by A. VAN BREDA 


Full of games and puzzles, and when these are finished 
there are animals, dolls, merry-go-rounds, hats and boats 
to cut out and paste. With many drawings and —- 


In the Forest 


Written and illustrated by MARIE HALL ETS 


A charming story told in big pictures and simple text 
about all the animals of the forest coming to play with a 
little boy. Illustrations on every page. 7/6. 


All Sorts of Days DORIS RUST 


TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT.—‘ Completely satisfying. .- 
each story is delightfully individual.’ For the young. 
With drawings in colour, 6/6. 


Come Shopping 

Written and illustrated by LAVINIA SMILEY 
Just the right book for boys and girls who love to play 
at shops, or to go shopping. With intriguing detailed 
pictures of the quaint village store, some in colour, on 
every page. 7/6. 
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set out. A very different type is The Minstrel Knight, a medieval 
tale of chivalry taken from a thirteenth-century ballad. It tells of 
a, young knight, Fulk, who leads his brothers in outlaw warfare 
against King John to regain the castle denied to his father. A 
vigorous tale with plenty of bloodshed, though behind it lies (a 
little uncertainly) the knowledge that Fulk is disobeying the call 
of God. . 

Outlaws also feature in David Scott Daniell’s The Dragon and 
the Rose. Led by a medieval Florentine Robin Hood, the King of 
the Troubadours, they help the washerwoman’s son to save the 
princess from her wicked uncle and to gain her rightful inheri- 
tance. Completely impossible and highly entertaining with the 
clowning supplied by two loyal and lazy elderly brothers. The Heir 
of Charlecote is another lively story of adventure, but with a firm 
background in Elizabethan England. Twelve-year-old David deter- 
mines to find his missing bother, the rightful heir of Charlecote, 
and travels from Stratford to London to seek Shakespeare’s help. 
He survives various adventures and meets the Queen. This is a 
welcome addition to the Puffin story books and is most attractively 
produced with Arthur Hall’s long-legged illustrations. 


Rosemary Sutcliff’s Outcast tells of the infant son of a Roman 
soldier shipwrecked and reared in Britain but cast out for bringing 
ill-luck to the tribe. He finds his way to a Roman city (irritatingly 
without its modern equivalent) to enlist, but is captured and trans- 
ported to Italy as a slave. Unservile behaviour earns him a place 
in the galleys, where the brutality is not minimised. He escapes 
eventually and again considers joining the Red Eagles. Well 
written, but somehow his allegiance to Rome does not ring true 
after the suffering she has caused him, and his British upbringing. 


The dimmer past is portrayed in Viking’s Dawn, a strange and 
cruel tale of Norse life and warfare with too many Nordic names 
for comfort. These beings do not seem ordinary men but more in 
the half-light of Norse mythology. Christine Price’s wood engrav- 
ings match the writing admirably. 

E. C. BUDGETT 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


& tt FOR, BOOKS * % 


ALL YOUR 


Christmas 
Gift Books 


Foyles stock of over three million volumes 
includes an unsurpassed collection of 
Books for Christmas Gifts. And for 
extra-special gifts you should see our 

wonderful collection of Fine Bindings 


Departments for Gramophone Records, 
Stationery, Handicraft Tools and Materials, 
Music, Magazine Subscriptions 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) + Open 9-6 inc. Saturdays 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 
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For Older Boys 


Tue Boy’s Country Book. Edited by John Moore. (Collins 
Tue Epics oF Everest. By Leonard Wibberley. (Faber, 10, 


THE YOUNG WINSTON CHURCHILL. By John Marsh. 
10s. 6d.) 

Six GREAT MISSIONARIES. By Phyllis Garlick. (Hamish Ham 
10s. 6d.) 


Waite Maaic. By J. M. Scott. (Methuen, 9s. 6d.) 


CLIPPERS TO CHINA. By Captain Frank Knight. (Macn 
10s. 6d.) 


Top SEcRET. By Elinor M. Brent-Dyer. (Chambers, 6s.) 

Tue Lost Giacier. By Showell Styles. (Hart-Davis, 11s. 6d.) 
THE STOLEN CIPHER. By ‘Sea-Lion.’ (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) 
CAPTAIN METTLE, V.C. By James Macnell. (Constable, 8s. 6d.) 


THESE ten books include some first-class reading of various 
for boys of ten to fourteen, varying from John Moore's 
Country Book through real-life adventure and biography to fig 
For the country-minded boy John Moore’s symposium is 
standing, with articles by James Fisher, Spencer Chap 
Maxwell Knight, Jack Longland and many other authoritie 
bird-watching, camping, natural history, climbing and a gen 
variety of other occupations. The book is both highly sensibl 
practical, and combines down-to-earthness with the abili 
arouse enthusiasm. It is pleasantly illustrated. Leg 
Wibberley’s account of Everest from 1852 to 1953 is an 
admirable piece of work, written in such a way that it 
hardly fail to grip even those who at the outset have no spec 
interest. In The Young Winston Churchill Mr. Marsh tak 
with the schoolboy, cavalry subaltern, and war correspor 
leaping from horse to train and from prison camp to veldf 
tells a splendid adventure story vividly and effectively. In 
right hands this might quite literally be an inspiring boo 
Great Missionaries deals with Francis Xavier, John We 
Alexander Mackay, Wilfred Grenfell, Ida Scudder and 
Schweitzer: the stories are informatively told but are robbe 
their proper excitement by a slightly old-fashioned appr 

In fiction a writer well known in the adult field outclasses 
the best of the regular children’s writers. White Magic con 
an English archeologist who sets out with a party, includin 
two children of fifteen and thirteen, for two months in Greer 
to try and discover the reason for the complete disappearan 
the fifteenth century of a Viking settlement several tho 
strong. It stands out as a story by a real novelist and one 1 
not only has an ingenious plot but fine characterisation at 
course, first-class description of arctic scenery and condition 

Clippers to China is a passionately technical account of a 
first voyage in one of the crack tea clippers of the Sixties 
a mad first mate and other unusual features. But the authe 
most of the time at any rate keeps firmly on the deck 
thoroughly good traditional yarn. Top Secret—ships and is 
again but this time at the present day—is a smooth and re: 
tale in which a young engineer is entrusted with secret blue- 
to be carried to Australia. With his ship blown up he an 
co-hero are washed up on an island and encounter some | 
if fairly routine, skulduggery. 

In The Lost Glacier, by Showell Styles, two boys, or 4 
very young men, are invited by.a famous British climber tt 
his party which aims to locate a valley in Nepal which 
great strategic importance, but which, owing to faulty surv4 
is not on the maps. Two members of the party are Comm 
spies and the plot follows the usual lines of the spy th 
Characterisation and plot compare badly with Mr. § 
standard, but description and atmosphere and the author’ 
fessional knowledge enable the book to win through 
‘recommended’ list despite its high price. 

Both The Stolen Cipher and Captain Mettle, V.C. are W 
by authors with a knowledge of the Navy who are liberal 
naval jargon. The Stolen Cipher follows the pattern of an 
thriller with pace and lively dialogue and absolutely nothin 
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* FOR YOUNG PEOPLE * 


Clippers to 
China 


FRANK KNIGHT 


This is the third book in the 
famous ‘Clipper’ series. 


Jan’s 
Treasure 
ROGER PILKINGTON 


‘It’s a pure adventure tale... 
You'll enjoy every minute of 


it.” B.B.C. Children’s Hour. 


10s. 6d. 
ee. illustrated. 8s. 64. 


Rowan Song of 
Farm Lambert 


MARGOT BENARY MAZO DE LA ROCHE 
A sequel to The Ark, a story A charming and amusing 
of a German family after the fable about Lambert, the 


war, 10s, 6d. singing lamb.  /ilustrated. 
7s. 6d 


Exiles Young Man 


Come Home’ withaSword 
WINEFRIDE NOLAN JANE OLIVER 

Adventures of Roman This adventurous story ot 
Catholics at the time of the Robert Bruce and the liber- 


Gunpowder Plot. ation of Scotland in 1314. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


* Macmillan & CoLtd * 











At Last... 


The Junior Edition of 
A PATTERN OF ISLANDS 
Sir Arthur Grimble 


“Every boy (and every girl) should be given the opportunity o 
reading the incredible and delightful stories.” 
—The London Head Teacher. 


‘His pages are enlivened with a gleaming humour which en- 
hances the book’s overwhelming attraction.” —Daily Telegraph. 


With Illustrations. 6s. net. 


A BOOK OF 


PICTORIAL PERSPECTIVE 
Gwen White 


(The) author of this lucid book on a problem which baffles 
beginners and sometimes trips up professionals has evolved an 
ingenious way of demonstrating the — perspective lines 
of a landscape drawing.” —The Studio 


With coloured and other illustrations. 1§8. net. 


TONY BEHIND THE SCENES 
Michael Elder 


A story based on the life of two members of a provincial Reper- 
tory Theatre Company. The author has worked at the Citizen’s 
Theatre, Glasgow, and at the Gateway, Edinburgh; and is at 
present at the Pitlochry Festival. “You will learn a great deal 
of what goes on behind the scenes.” —Daily Dispatch. 


With Line Drawings. 8s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY 
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The 


Borrowers 
Afield 


$ Mary Norton 


Sequel to her 
Carnegie Medal book,’ 
The Borrowers 


) 
4 
‘€) *e pe 


“ A Thumbelina world ot people less high than dande- 
lions. Irresistible it is to read . .. Borrowers are not only 
interesting because they are small; as characters, as 
themselves, they are delightful. Mary Norton’s new book 
is that rare —s— an — successful sequel.”——The 
Times Literary Supp 10s. 6d. 


Tinker Boy Patricia Lynch 


“ Intensely alive and individual—Miss Lynch is a born 
story-teller and this is one of her best books. Charmingly 
illustrated by Harry Kernoff, it is a sympathetic study of 
ung Irish country girl and her friendship with Dan 
MacDara, child of the tinkers. Full of country lore and 
rich in the poetry of words.”—The Times Liter 
Supplement. 10s, 


Tann’s Boarders Kitty Barne 


A most engaging story, in which music plays an impor- 
tant part, told in Kitty Barne’s racy style. ““The characters 
are amusing and lively, the book never drags.”—The 
Times Literary Supplement. Colour frontispiece and 
drawings by J. J. Crockford. 10s. 6d. 


Pantomime Christmas 
Hilda Hewett 


Chosen almost by chance to play a part in a pantomime, 
12-year-old Karen experiences the fun and friendshi 

and excitement, the hard work and discipline, of life 
on the professional stage. Illustrated by Terence 
Freeman. gs. 6d. 


Introducing Handel  Kizzy 
Introducing Mozart Barne 


The first two volumes in a new series of “ lives ” of the 
great composers. “ Charming biographies, written in 
easy, unselfconscious, entertaining style, beautifully 
reg and amusingly illustrated.”——-Good House- ° 

eping. Drawings by J. J. Crockford. 6s. each 


Children’s Illustrated Classics 


Two new volumes in this “grand series” (VIOLA 
GARVIN, B.B.C.). Each with colour plates and numerous 
line drawings. Bound in Sundour cloth, decorations by 
A. H. Williamson. 


Hans Brinker, by mary mares poner. Illustrated by 
Hans Baumhauer. Size 8 x 58 in. 8s. 6d. 
Modern Fairy Stories, edited by rocer LANCELYN 
GREEN. Illustrated by E. H. Shepard. Demy 8vo. Ils. 6d. 


FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 


Stirabout Lane ohn D. Sheridan 


A collection ot poems by the humorous Irish writer, 
delightfully suitable tor reading to or by young children. 
The illustrations in colour by Eileen Coghlan catch the 
spirit of the writing. 6s. 


Minikin & Her Friends 
Mary D. Hillyard 


Like Minikins Visit and Minikins New Home, a 
complete self-contained story. It tells how they plan 
a surprise adventure for each of tive days of unexpected 
freedom. Illus. by A. H. Watson. 8s. 6d. 
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But what more does an honest unashamed thriller need? Captain 
Mettle, V.C. is for rather younger boys, not older than twelve. 
There is a rescue from drowning and a shark in the first chapter 
and the book as a whole is notable for its gusto. It deals with the 
Navy triumphing over unpleasant characters in the China Seas 
and should go down well with the large schoolboy public which 
is faithful to just such formule. PATRICK STIRLING 


Presents: Last Thoughts 


CHILDREN today probably no longer aspire to professions as 
mundane as the engine driver’s, but Science and Crime by Richard 
Harrison and Fire Fighting by Egon Larsen (Frederick Muller’s 
True Book series, 6s. 6d. each) may still find a public, particularly 
the first, which suggests experiments (harmless) for the budding 
police detective. For car fiends The Wonder Book of Motors, 
now in its seyenth edition (Ward Lock, 15s.), is an expensive 
addition fo a long line; the photographs are still poor, and serious 
addicts will find it sketchy and too obviously pre-’55 Motor Show. 
Motor Racing by Bruce Carter and Michael Frostick (Bodley 
Head, 10s.) is good value for the specialist with copious detail 
of cars, drivers and courses, on less good paper but with better 
plates. . 

An Illustrated History of Science (Heinemann, 25s.) suffers 
through being what it is, a collection of Dr. Sherwood Taylor’s 
admirable 1953 Christmas lectures at the Royal Institution 
divorced from the extravagant equipment which there helps the 
uninitiated to enjoyment. But it is a book to keep, which can justify 
the cost, and for older children who take to instruction interestingly 
and intelligently administered and who will appreciate A. R. 
Thomson’s charming and sophisticated illustrations, it is worth a 
try. A general awareness of names and ideas is even more essential 
for appreciation than particular scientific bent. 

On the distaff side, Your Book of Weaving by Roger Lewis 
(Faber, 5s. 6d.) may please children who are not only ‘good with 
their hands,’ but have sufficient concentration to equate Figs. 1, 
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2 and 3 with the bits of cardboard and ends of wool in their 
hands. Those who are and have neither will resent their thank- 
you letter. 

I should guess that The Children’s Picture Book of Ballet by 
Felicity Gray (Phoenix, 6s. 6d.), which tells, competently enough, 
what dancing is (for boys as well as girls), would have small appeal, 
but that Pigeon Crowle’s Enter the Ballerina (Faber, 15s.), with 
pleasantly stage-scented, not over-romanticised lives of seven 
famous dancers and their photographs on and off stage, should 
do better. Balletomanes are not won through the written word 
nor photographs alone, but once made are avid for information 
on their heroines’ careers and private lives. 

In More Music Makers (Dobson, 10s. 6d.), Dr. Percy Young 
offers his second eleven of composers drawn from all countries 
and times—Palestrina down to Gershwin and Britten—and intro- 
duces them not only in readable and relevant biographical 
sketches but with explanations of their music which should be 
a real aid to understanding and enjoyment. 

Anyone looking for an animal story for children should not 
find it difficult to choose one of the following books, dealing as 
they do with a wide variety of wild life in many different countries. 
Indeed Flyball the Space Cat in Tai Lu Flies Abroad, by Shelagh 
Fraser and Billy Thatcher (Chatto and Windus at 6s.), even rockets 
to the moon where he has adventures which will appeal to grown- 
ups almost as much as to children. Nearer home, C. Fraser- 
Simpson, in Canal Cats (Blackie at 7s. 6d.), tells us the exciting 
story of a cat who becomes a stowaway. For younger children 
Mazo de la Roche, the celebrated author of the Whiteoak Novels, 
has written in The Song of Lambert (Macmillan at 7s. 6d.) a 
charming and delightfully illustrated story of a singing lamb who 
travels to the South Pole. Inevitably there are two books about 
horses, Phantom Horses by Christine Pullein-Thompson (Collins 
at 8s. 6d.) and The Sagebrush Sorrel by Frank C. Robertson 
(Collins at 5s.), and neither of them will disappoint those who 
love to share the struggles and excitements of spirited horses and 
owners. 
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4° Badgers Wake 
EILEEN SOPER 


A unique account of the life of badgers with illustra- 
tions on nearly every page. “Exceptional! both in 
substance and charm.”’ ERNest NEA~ in a Preface. 

20s. net 


SPA canes 


BS 


AAA, 


May Madrigal 
M. PARDOE 


Mysterious events in the highlands of Scotland, 
featuring the same young couple that appeared in 
Charles Arriving. M. Pardoe is the author of the 
Bunkle books. Illustrated by Leslie Atkinson. 
(12-16) 9s. 6d. net 
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My Candle the Moon 
SYBIL BURR 


An exciting adventure story involving the capture ol 
a priceless orchid seed, by the author of Lantern of 
the North. \lustrated by Sheila Rose. 

(12-16) 9s. 6d. net 
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ese GRIMM’S FAIRYTALES 15s. net *33 


Routledge and Kegan Paul 








For Christmas 
H. L. GEE’S 


PLEASURE BOOK 


Profusely illustrated by RUTH SCALES 


A new volume of stories, verses, puzzles, etc., by this very popular writer, 
in his usual inimitable style. For any child from 9 to 12 years. 7s. 6d. net 


NORGY IN LITTLELAND 


By FREDA HURT. JUllustrated by ELIZABETH McINTYRE 


This is the story of a beautiful model village built in the attic of a house. 
Norgy and his toy dog Jock find themselves taking part in the secret and 
exciting life of Littleland. 6s. ne! 


PHARAOH’S FRIEND 


By C. CHARLES WHITE 


Few stories are better loved than the one of Joseph and his brothers. This 
fresh presentation is made in an atmosphere of adventure and shows the 
fulfilment of a divine purpose. 6s. net 


For the Sixth Former 
THIS MERRIE ENGLISH 


By ROGER RANGEMORE 


“Manages to be funny at the expense of practically every native author 
from Caedmon the Cowherd to Noel Coward. It is harmoniously illus- 
trated by Sillince.’’—John o’London’s Weekly. “A mine of entertaining 
misinformation.’ —Yorkshire Post. 6s. net 
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BOOKS 


The Genius of Ovid 


By REX WARNER 


HE bimillennium of Ovid’s birth falls in 1957 and we 
are encouraged by the publishers of Mr. Wilkinson’s 
extellent study* ‘to take stock of him again.’ 

It is not an easy thing to do, so elusive and varied is this 
poet in mood, in technique, in subject and in intention. There 
are times when he reminds us of Byron (though he ‘s much 
cleverer than Byron), and there are times when Milton re- 
minds us of him for the good reason that Milton has borrowed 
from him not only a story or an idea but something of the real 
spirit. It is a spirit of peculiar beauty and fascination, and it 
has been admired as such’throughout the ages by every critic 
who has not been blinded by some doctrinaire mote or beam. 

The first of such critics was, of course, the Emperor Augus- 
tus, who in the year AD 8 exiled the poet to the shores of the 
Black Sea. The precise reasons for the Emperor’s action are 
still debated, but it seems certain that the popularity of Ovid’s 
Ars Amatoria was one of them, and that the other was that 
Ovid had seen something or other which he ought not to have 
seen. This may well have been some act of misconduct of the 
Emperor’s granddaughter, Julia. In any case the Emperor 
never relented or paid any attention to the desperate appeals 
from Tomi. His zeal for the purging of literature was not, 
however, up to our modern standards. True enough, he suc- 
ceeded in suppressing altogether the early and amatory poems 
of his adoptive father, the ‘divine’ Julius, but he left Ovid’s 
works alone, though they were certainly not appropriate to 
his own policy of moral regeneration, nor could Ovid, with 
the best intentions, ever make them so. He was incapable of 
being conventionally, reverent or, unlike the Emperor, of sus- 
taining a hypocritical attitude for long. 

Not only Augustus, but in later years the Inquisition and 
certain Victorian critics have regarded Ovid as a dangerous 
and immoral influence, largely, of course, because of the Ars 
Amatoria and the Amores. It is, as Mr. Wilkinson points out, 
a ‘relief’ to re-read the judgement of Macaulay: ‘He seems to 
have been a very good fellow; rather too fond of women; a 
flatterer and a coward; but kind and generous, and free from 
envy, though a man of letters sufficiently vain of his literary 
performance. The Art of Love, which ruined poor Ovid, is, in 
my opinion, decidedly his best work.’ 

This seems to be a fair enough moral judgement of the man, 
and, in purely moral terms, it is rather hard to exalt him any 
higher than this. Mr. Wilkinson does indeed give him credit 
not only for his understanding of feminine psychology, but 
also for a certain delicacy, chivalry and humanity with regard 
to women; and in the Middle Ages ‘Venus’ Clerk Ovyde’ was 
certainly associated with ideas of courtly love. However, I 
should guess that the ideas of courtly love would have seemed 
to Ovid himself completely crazy, and even Mr. Wilkinson, 
with all his fairness and learning, makes, I think, too much 
of Ovid’s chivalry and good manners. Ovid does not like 
hurting people because he does not like being hurt himself. 











* Ovip RECALLED. By L. P. Wilkinson. (C.U.P., 37s. 6d.) 
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He is, in fact, ‘a very good fellow’; but he is not, as ig some- 
times suggested, much interested in the hard lives of maid- 
servants or in the emancipation of women. The women he 
knew were emancipated enough already. 

Indeed, as a social reformer Ovid must be regarded as a 
dead loss. Augustus may well have agreed with the view, 
Expedit esse deos et, ut expedit, esse putemus (‘It is expedient 
that there should be gods, and, this being so, let us suppose 
they exist’), but it is not at all the thing that he would have 
liked to see written down in black and white. Horace and 
Vergil, in different ways, were sceptics, but they were still 
serious, and, being men of genius, were not only charming 
but profound. They were close enough to the long and ghastly 
period of civil war and massacre to realise the importance of 
stability in the midst of uncertainty, and among the lines they 
wrote were some capable of strengthening the resolution of 
the legions. They would have been incapable of such a senti- 
ment as ‘Everyone who is in love is doing a kind of military 
service.’ For Ovid was not serious (except in one respect); he 
was uninterested in politics; he hated war; unashamedly he 
liked enjoying himself. Nor was this lack of a ‘social sense’ 
compensated for by any individualistic fervour of his own. 
He was incapable of the different passions of a Catullus or 
a Lucretius. Nor has he the force of Propertius who, when 
Ovid was a youth, was being read ‘all over the forum.’ When 
Propertius wrote, Cynthia prima suis miserum me cepit ocellis, 
he wrote a line of surpassing simplicity and beauty and 
strength. There are no such lines as this in Ovid. 

It seems therefore that, in our taking stock, we must admit 
that Ovid had nope of the qualities which are conventionally 
recognised as ‘great.’ He was not passionate, and not entirely 
sincere; he was not interested in history; he was not profound. 

Must we, then, be content to claim that he is the cleverest 


oth Column 


* “We have got to recognise,” said Viscount Astor 
in the House of Lords, “that for the first 
time since the reign of Queen Elizabeth the 
First, we have a Fifth Column in this 
country—a Fifth Column that has penetrated 
the highest ranks of the Civil Service, 
apparently the scientists, and even the Church.” 





THE PETROV 
STORY by MICHAEL BIALOGUSKI 


which shows how the Fifth Column 
works in a democracy and how 
it may be defeated. 


18s. 
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All In Due Time 


The Collected Essays and Broadcast Talks of 
HUMPHRY HOUSE 


‘To read what he wrote on Coleridge, Dickens and 
Gerard Manley Hopkins is to realise more fully than we 
have so far done how great a loss was the death of this 
remarkable and lovable man.’ 

GERARD HOPKINS in TIME & TIDE 


‘Few critics now alive have either his range or his 
intellectual power, and fewer still are able to bring so 
many gifts to bear on a single task.’ sim MAURICE BOWRA 
Recommended by the Book Society. 15s. 


The Buried People 


SIBYLLE VON CLES-REDEN 


‘A lively and stimulating volume. Frau von Cles- 
Reden has produced an absorbing account of the dis- 
coveries at the various tombs, and describes the chief 
Etruscan sites in a fluent and attractive style. The illus- 
trations, eighty-one of them, are uniformly well-chosen 
and well-reproduced.’ PETER QUENNELL in the SPECTATOR 
35% 














Hitler’s 
Paper Weapon 


WILHELM HOTTL 


- “Deals with the forgery of pound notes on a truly 
gigantic scale—some 150 millions—under the auspices 
of the Nazi Government.’ OBSERVER 

$5. 


A House on the Rhine 


FRANCES FAVIELL 


‘A first novel. A large family lives in a ramshackle 
way in post-war occupied Germany. She writes with 
a sharpness of outline which would not shame Simenon.’ 
15S. SUNDAY TIMES 

















A new series 
THE ADVENTURE LIBRARY 










1. Elephant Bill 
by J. H. WILLIAMS 






2. Harpoon at a Venture 
by GAVIN MAXWELL 





Each in a pocket edition. 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 


RUPERT HART-DAVIS 
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; Et 
of versifiers, the cleverest of story-tellers, the cleverest - 


observers of female weaknesses, and so damn him with tha 
faint praise of cleverness? I do not think so. I think that h 
is still a great poet and that the greatness lies in somethin 
more imposing than dexterity, felicity and psychologica 
understanding. Mr. Wilkinson, who makes admirable use of 
quotation throughout his book, here most justly quotes 
sentence of Professor Gilbert Murray, who wrote of Ovid; 
‘He was a poet utterly in love with poetry; not perhaps with 
the soul of poetry—to be in love with souls is a feeble ang 
somewhat morbid condition—but with the real face and voig 
and body and clothes and accessories of poetry.’ 

Here indeed is Ovid’s real ‘seriousness,’ and it is enough 
to redeem him from the rest of his nequitia. Though his 
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cleverness is unsurpassed, there is more in him than clever g§j—Den 
ness. In a sense this ‘utter love’ of his for poetry makes him Rec« 
surprisingly enough, one of the few poets who can be describedfilife of 
as ‘pure,’ since he is scarcely occupied with anything excepimd eq 
poetry itself. It is this purity of his, rather than his invention §™P°° 
his dexterity and his rhetoric, which has made him so cherishedg"°™ 
throughout so many years and by such different poets. Chaucer 90¢ 
possessed a copy of the Metamorphoses, and a copy of ‘Ovyde'’s ob 


Art’ was in the library of the fifth husband of the Wife of Bath. 
The Metamorphoses was extensively used by Shakespearefi... }, 
and of Milton Mr. Wilkinson writes, “We are told that thelly jon, 
works he most delighted to hear read to him in his blindnessBeople, 
were, after Homer, which he knew almost by heart, the plays 


most 


of Euripides and the Metamorphoses of Ovid. Such was thelf, es 
power of this great pictorial poem to “shine inward, therefeat in 
plant eyes.” ’ ood L 

On the whole long story of Ovid’s influence on literature§nost o 
and on painting Mr. Wilkinson is most illuminating, and hisgndso: 
own lively verse translations with which his book is copiouslyg“filme 
illustrated will help to bring the spirit of Ovid to those today§ In a 
who cannot read him in the original. Altogether the work isgéottom 
a mine of information and a feast of criticism. It will widenfP® V4st 
the outlook of all who read it, whether they can read the Latin ather t 
or not, and in particular it will suggest, I think, that poetry i _— 
a most complex and varied thing. ‘Rhetoric,’ which used to ong 


be employed entirely as a term of reproach, will be seen to b 
something different from what is often imagined; for not all 
poetry comes from a particular and obviously apparent are 
of the heart or mind. Ovid is among the most rhetorical of 
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poets; yet he is also among the most poetical. He can handlegfhe thin; 
any subject with wit and mischief; he can be as graphic as iff But p 
is possible to be, and can make you feel that you are really sober 
sitting next to a Roman lady at the racecourse, and whilegide to | 
pretending to be enjoying the racing, are in fact making ad et 
ale 






















vances to her; he can exploit every possibility for humour and 


pathos in the strange passion of Pasiphe; he can move yo 4 o 
with the realistic account of the unsteady legs of the table off, aa 
Philemon and Baucis, who’entertain the gods; he can give thaye pee 
most thorough advice on seduction and on the breaking-off The k 
of a love affair. Yet even when he is being most obviously ippers | 
realistic, smart or even cynical, there is present some othe. one] 


quality which, it seems, must derive from his utter love fof 
poetry, and which, because it is pure, does not conflict wi 
any one of the great variety of his moods. All the ‘odoriferougMfidn’t en 
flowers of fancy, the jerks of invention’ are there, but theggconvin 
are there in their own right and in their own world. Mapt he 
Wilkinson well writes: “The world of the Metamorphoses ha linquis 
something of the quality of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, P°° | 
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It conveys an impression of freedom and clarity combine tape 
with a sense that we are temporarily detached from the realm the co 


of ultimate seriousness, of normal logic and moral values : bbing 
Al was this land fulfild of fayerye.’ really j 
ction o! 
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Horatio BoTTOMLEY’s motto was the classic dictum of W. C. 
Fields: ‘Never give a sucker an even break.’ There is no recorded 
instance of any sucker ever getting a break from Horatio, and 
more than a million pounds of other people’s meney stuck to his 
pudgy fingers during half a century of dizzy larceny. He was the 
distorted image of his age, a bloated caricature of Victorian 
rectitude and Edwardian geniality. He was The Card gone wrong 
—Denry Machin run amok. 


Recently we were given an account, in Honours for Sale, of the 
ife of Maundy Gregory. Now we are given an equally entertaining 
and equally disquieting portrait of Bottomley. Its construction is 
impeccable, its tone is beautifully judged. It is a model for a 
kerio-comic biography of this kind. 

One of the most disturbing things about it is that the reader 
an feel no sympathy for most of the victims of this witty and 
heartless series of swindles. As Symons says, ‘The gullibility of 

most all the people with whom Bottomley came into contact 
vives his progress through life something of the hard brightness 
of Jonsonian comedy. It is impossible to feel anything for these 
people, they are so foolish, so greedy, so happy to be deceived.’ 

Champagne and kippers for breakfast, a stable of racehorses, 
h string of mistresses, a flat in Pall Mall, a mansion in Sussex, a 
eat in. the House: fifty years ago these things represented the 
300d Life for millions of people in Britain, just as they still do for 

ost of us today. And Edwardian England was willing to pay 
andsomely to maintain this fat little bit of communal wish- 
fulfilment in the style to which he was accustomed. 

In a way I can’t help wishing that Julian Symons had treated 

Bottomley with a shade more levity. Some of his operations were 
9 vast and brazen that they ought to be recounted in a hilarious 
ather than a mordant spirit—by Balzac rather than Flaubert. It 
s hard to resist a sneaking admiration for a man who was such a 
umptuous and dedicated crook. Crime was Botty’s true vocation. 
twas his means of self-expression. He didn’t only cheat with 
oney, he even cheated at billiards and tennis. Providing him 
ith an opportunity for knavery was like putting a chisel into the 
hand of a sculptor. When he couldn't cheat you for profit, he’d 
heat you simply to keep his hand in, or just for the sheer fun of 
he thing. 

But perhaps Symons is right to deal with Botty’s depredations in 
sober manner. After all, the Poor Man’s Friend had a s®nister 
ide to his nature. Sometimes, like Arthur Norris’s wig, the mask 
lipped: and then the florid and jovial features disintegrated and 
vealed for a moment the tigerish lineaments of Huey Long. 
his, however, only happened on Botty’s off days, and for my 
wn part I couldn’t help being saddened that the broken-down 
ld gaolbird’s last request, in the public ward where he died, should 
ave been for a glass of milk. 


The King of the Underworld’s memoirs are very much the 
ippers to Bottomley’s champagne. They give off a horrible fish- 
e smell. Bottomley would pinch your wallet—or rather he would 
ypnotise you into letting him take care of it for you—but he 
ouldn’t crack open your skull and kick your ribs in to get it. I 
idn’t enjoy the boastful sadism of parts of this book. Neither was 
convinced by Mr. Hill’s protestations—common to gangsters— 
hat he is really a misunderstood Robin Hood, that he can’t 
linquish his crown even if he wants to because of the legions 
poor people who are dependent on his soft-hearted generosity. 
his sounds like boloney to me. You can be kind to your kid 


ter and generous to your mum and dad without becoming king | 
the cosh-boys. You can become the idol of Seven Dials without | 


bbing suburban postmistresses or beating up pawnbrokers. No, 
really isn’t much to be proud of, being top-dog in the doggiest 
Ktion of society. JON MANCHIP WHITE 
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G. W. Stonier with 


Ardizzone 


PICTURES ON THE’ 
PAVEMENT 


‘A collection of essays on the 
London scene caught from 
the unexpected angle .. . Ardizzone is highly successful 
in catching the spirit of the text’ SPHERE. 18/- 


John Doody 


THE BURNING COAST 


The adventures of policing the Eritrean coast. ‘A lively 
book, full of chases and arrests’ HOWARD SPRING 
(Country Life) Illustrated, 15/- 


V. Sackville-West 


MORE FOR YOUR GARDEN 


A third collection of her weekly Observer articles: 
‘Hers is the poet’s eye, and not only the gardener’s 
touch’ THE TIMES LIT. SUPP. Illustrated, 15/- 


Aubrey de Selincourt 


CAT’S CRADLE 


A delightful record of a household in 
which several generations of cats lived in 
harmony with a variety of animals ranging 
from dogs to hedgehogs. _Illustrated, 12/6 


New Poems 1955 


Fourth of the annual P.E.N. anthologies, edited thi: 
year by Patric Dickinson, J. C. Hall, and Erica Marx 
‘Their choice could not have been bettered’ TATLER. 12/¢ 


Karl Stern 


THE THIRD REVOLUTION 


An important contribution to the controversy between 
psychiatry and religion. ‘A brilliant work’ MANCHESTER 
EVENING NEWS. 15/- 


— Perpetua Books — 


Ronald Searle 
THE RAKE’S PROGRESS 


‘The pungency and economy of the captions and the 
vivacity of the drawings reveal Ronald Searle at his very 

. sharp, original, and exceedingly funny’ THE 
TIMES LIT. SUPP. 15/-, 


Raymond Peynet 


THE LOVERS’ TRAVELOGUE 


‘There is a simplicity of sentiment and expression abou 
his work which it is rare to find in this age of hard- 
boiled emotions’ THE TIMES LIT. SUPP. 7/6 








MICHAEL JOSEPH 











Pullman’s Progress 


THE HuMAN AGE. By Wyndham Lewis. (Methuen, 30s.) 

Tuis book, sequel to that ruthless, interminable, brilliant Punch- 
and-Judy show The Childermass, published in 1927, continues Mr. 
Lewis's fantasy-epic of the after-life: it goes on from Limbo into 
something like Purgatory, and then something very like Hell. One 
sees at once that it is an amazing book: the problem is how to 
carry the estimate further. The gesticulating changes and Joycean 
tricks of style which pervaded The Childermass have gone; and 
rich, copious, sometimes incomparably vivid writing creates here 
an, at least, apparent surface of continuous texture. Is that appear- 
ance deceptive? One often thinks that it is. The central figures are 
Pullman, on earth a distinguished author (his fame has followed 
him), and his ever-recurrent juvenile anti-self Satters, previously 
a stock-jobber, now appropriately reverted to fourth-former status, 
and Pullman’s fag once again. In this book they smuggle their 
way into Third City, which is a memorable evocation of all that 
is worst in the Western Hemisphere, and are taken up by the 
political-racketeer ‘Bailiff. When the racket is exposed and the 
Celestial Police close in, all three make a getdway to a place of 
fewer amenities and richer patina, complete with modernised 
medieval houses, the shabby-genteel, concentration camps, 
decayed agriculture, and a garden suburb. But the trouble with 
fantasy is that it is so fantastic. The book swirls from pure farce 
and flippancy (Satters’s insatiate need to urinate, big flying angels 
like barrage ballons adrift in a typhoon), to exact social analysis, 
satire, sheer horror, everything one can think of. Over and over, 
the reader catches himself wondering whether this is simply the 
most impressive high jinks of the century. 

Subject to further acquaintance with this difficult work, one’s 
guess is that it is not. After all, nothing is so uninformative as the 
double meaning. Reading this book, one tends at first—wrongly, 
no doubt—to let the real world crack the allegory; and when (as 
with the farce) loose ends are left over, it seems like a score against 
the writer. But by somewhere near the middle, it simply transpires 
that one’s attitude has turned an unconscious somersault. Wynd- 
ham Lewis’s world has such a rich, firm texture, it so much has 
the variety, disjointedness and farcicality of life as well as its 
depth, solidity and power to develop, that the allegory-world has 
taken on its own independent existence, and is cracking back. 
Tail is wagging dog. This transformation is, of course, the vital 

















Bristol Cream 


GODFREY HARRISON 


Those interested in wine and in 
Britain’s social and commercial 
history will find both in this history 
of one of the most celebrated English 
wine merchants—Harveys of 

Bristol. 18s. 


The Tudors 


CHRISTOPHER MORRIS 

A new appraisal of the personalities 
of the Tudor monarchs—as 
entertainingly written as it is 
historically sound—by a Cambridge 
Lecturer in History. 21s. 


The Mountains of Ireland 


D. D. C. POCHIN MOULD | 
This is the first book to be written 
on the subject, and it will appeal 
equally to the climber, geologist and 
amateur archeologist. With 


48 photographs. 2ls. 
Batsford 
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test of whether the book succeeds. By and large, I think it dogs, 
Third City and Dis are much more deeply, tellingly, revelations 
of modern life than follows from the mere sum of their details, 
They gain momentum from their very irrelevances. To parody 
Hegel, the real is the fantastic (we knew this); the fantastic the 
real. 

‘Power to develop,’ moreover, is a key point. Half-way through, 
it looks as if the author is leaving gaps in his book. The Bailiff 
takes up Pullman as if he might have vital policy-making gifts 
(with his literary career, immaculate dark suiting, prayerfulness, 
reserve and ingenuity, by the way, one suspects that he is in parta 
tribute to one of Mr. Lewis’s own distinguished contemporaries), 
But Pullman never makes any policy, never gives any profound 
advice. He does, though, have one flash of real insight, into the 
essential boyishness and innocence of the angels of this imaginary 
world. In Hell the seeming gap is closed. Pullman now begins to 
show that he has the ever-penitent though incomparable wicked. 
ness, and above all, the practical and destructive intelligence of 
Everyman. Before he has finished, he has the Lord of Hell dating 
a gold-digging octoroon. On the last page Pullman is scooped up 
to Heaven by a snow-white, jet-propelled wing of avenging angels, 
but God will clearly find that he has caught a Tartar, and there will 
be the Devil and all to pay. The momentous basic logic of the 
whole epic is beginning to transpire. Man’s complexity and intel- 
ligence bid fair to make him the disastrous master of the Universe, 
Timelessness, like Time, is The Human Age. 

JOHN HOLLOWAY 


A Sunny View 


VIEW FROM ATLANTIS: The Americans and Ourselves. By §. 
Gorley Putt. (Constable, 15s.) 


Mr. Gorey PutTt’s twenty years’ acquaintance with America has 
softened the piercing visitor’s-squint that made Mr. Gorer’s The 
Americans exhilarating and, to an American reader, somewhat too 
neat, like Lytton Strachey’s reduction of Elizabethan policies to 
sexual symptoms. The generous and patient View from Allantis 
deserves wide reading. 

The reader had better be warned of one grave defect, a whimsi- 
cal style. Maybe my taste is too austere: ‘It was early August when 
we entered Yosemite, there to gobble up another of those mixed 
grills ... which ...so strain the scenic digestion that a 
traveler turns with relief to those gashes in the earth’s crust 
lightened by Nature’s sherbet, the lacy foam of steep cascades.’ 
Such fancies make me groan. The effort to write good prose is like 
fighting a featherbed, T. E. Lawrence said, and when I read of 
Negroes in New York, that ‘the indomitable African shadows this 
western city with memories of an ancient sun,’ I feel that Mr. 
Putt comes out of the struggle with a mouthful of feathers. 

I mean to be rude about this, an affliction mainly of the early 
pages, because I would hate for anyone to toss the book aside and 
miss the best chapter, ‘A Note on University Aims,’ near the end. 
Here Mr. Putt takes up questions that puzzled me as an American 
student at Oxford: if, he asks, the standard of an English BA or 
BSc is roughly equivalent to the American Master's (the ‘first 
research’) degree, what is the British counterpart of the American 
‘ordinary graduate’? His answer is that there is none. The distinct 
psychological fact about the ‘ordinary graduate’ is that he con- 
siders himself equipped to grapple with serious questions, feeling 
‘neither superior to the problems (as so many British graduates 
do) nor unqualified to approach them (as, without cause, so many 
British non-graduates do).’ American middlebrow culture too 
seldom gets this attention from foreign observers. If it sounds too 
sunny, that is because I haven’t quoted some accompanying 
remarks on the lack of astringency in American intellectual life, 
the result of boosting Culture by methods borrowed from adver- 
tising. On education, Mr. Putt is consistently excellent. 

He is also at his best in a chapter called ‘The Web of Continental 
Living.’ Repetitive neon, predictably located drugstores, inescap- 
able jukebox tunes—this, I gather from the spluttering or defensive 
wit into which most British writers degenerate when they describe 
it, is the most frightening aspect of the United States to a visitor. 
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To do their 
job, 
advertisements 
first have 

to be READ 


Advertisements work very well indeed in 
THE READER’S DIGEST 


—a magazine strictly for reading, which has achieved a 
million sale. This means several million readers—responsive 
and intelligent people, men and women well worth selling to. 
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HENRY 
WILLIAMSON 


A FOX UNDER MY CLOAK 


His great War Novel—humorous, compassionate and 
true—of lite in England and Flanders forty years ago. 
“Absolutely first class.” J. MIDDLETON MURRY. 15s. 


THE QUEEN’S 
YEAR 


L. ; NICKOLLS, M.V.O. 
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The story of a full and interesting year in the life of our 
Royal Family, told by the author of The Queen’s World 
Tour, etc. Beautifully illustrated. 12s, 6d. 
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: Re $EESH GU GUEE BEERERER ETE EENESS 


W. Somerset 
Maugham 


MRS. CRADDOCK 


His second novel, unavailable for many years, now 
re-issued with a new and startlingly frank preface. 
‘A strangely exciting experience. For young Mr. 
Maugham is surprisingly different from the detached 
commentator we’ve come to know and admire.’ 
JOHN METCALF, Sunday Times. RECOMMENDED BY THE 
BOOK SOCIETY. 15s. 


THE TRAVEL BOOKS 


Containing in one volume: ON A CHINESE SCREEN, 
THE GENTLEMAN IN THE PARLOUR and DON FERNANDO. 
Uniform with The Complete Short Stories. 15s. 


YOUNG SAMUEL JOHNSON 
James L. Clifford 


This most entertaining study of Johnson in early life 
has been widely praised in America by Auden, 
Trilling, etc., and is RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK 
sociETY. ‘Displays American Scholarship at its finest.’ 
RAYMOND MORTIMER, Sunday Times. Illustrated. 30s 


THE INTELLIGENT HEART 
THE STORY OF D. H. LAWRENCE 
Harry T. Moore 


This is the full biography, presented, for the first 
time, without prejudice and partisanship. It is based 
on much new material and includes edited extracts 
from 80 hitherto unpublished letters. ///ustrated. 25s. 


WORTHWHILE JOURNEY 
Tromp Van Diggelen 


DR. GRANTLY DICK READ introduces this fascinating 
autobiography of the great South African sportsman, 
Physica! Culture expert and teacher, who, by his own 
methods, made himself a champion wrestler and one 
of the strongest men in the world. J//lustrated. 15s 





Douglas Hyde 


ONE FRONT ACROSS THE WORLD 


The author of / Believed writes of his recent ex 
periences in the Far East and vividly describes the 
struggle now taking place between Communism and 
Christianity for the sou! of Asia. lilustrated. 18s 
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Mr. Putt keeps his head. Instead of compiling the usual catalogue 
of horrors, he feels his way inside the American skin to describe 
the reassurance derived from flinging over a sprawling continent 
a surface uniformity which seems sinister to the traveller from a 
compact island and more strangling than it really is. 

WALTER CLEMONS 


New Novels 


SNOW ON THE PINE. By Macdonald Hull. (Hammond, 15s.) 
A Fox UNpDER My C1oak. By Henry Williamson. (Macdonald, 


15s.) 

THE CourTs OF Memory. By Frank Rooney. (The Bodley Head, 
15s.) 

THE BLOW AT THE Heart. By Bernard Glemser. (Macdonald, 
12s. 6d.) 


SoME readers will remember the closing scene of Long the 
Imperial Way, in which the soldiers back from Manchuria, 
assembled at their home depot in Japan for their last parade 
before demobilisation, endure with fatigue, apathy and only fitful 
resentment the parting speeches of the general and the prefect. 
The way still extends before them, they are told, and it may soon 
be their privilege to be mobilised again. Snow on the Pine is in one 
sense a sequel; the words themselves form the theme of an 
imperial rescript delivered in 1946. In winter the pine bends to 
the weight of the snow without snapping, but in spring the snow 
melts and the pine resumes its old shape and stature. The snow 
represents the occupation; the pine, as Mr. Hull insistently urges, 
is not merely Japan; in practice it embodies precisely those 
aspects of Japan which the Allies had hoped to efface for ever. 
Captain Michael Holiday is less easily duped than most of his 
colleagues in the military government team administering the 
prefecture of Nozomu; he conceals his fluent Japanese and then 
eludes the wiles of the interpreter; as secretary, mistress and 
finally wife he has the clever ardent girl Kasuko, and the pair have 
a run of success against corruption and malevolence until the 
pep-talk man from GHQ arrives with some off-the-record prog- 
nostications. 

‘Has this occupation reached the point where it is now only 
concerned with Japan as an ally in a future war?’ Michael asks 
him, only to be told that true democracy is incompatible with 
unemployment, hunger and poverty. 

From this point it is not far to the cell whose female occupant, 
though still alive, the police have tortured almost beyond recog- 
nition. At times the book shows feeling; as a character Kasuko 
has much of the charm of the girl in The Wind Cannot Read, 
but it is only at the end that Mr. Hull has achieved a fusion of 
politics with personal tragedy. 

Whatever his interest in the Maddison family, no reader not 
permanently innoculated against war literature, nor any who 
believes that the gates of paradise closed in 1914, should ignore 
Mr. Williamson’s latest novel. He deals with ten months in the 
life of Phillip Maddison, introducing him at St. Omer as a 
private in the London Highlanders in December, 1914, and leav- 
ing him as a subaltern returning to England while the slaughter 
of Loos is still dying away. This is the early war, preceding the 
one of tanks and Sopwith Camels, the scene that still offers a 
diminishing vista back into the age of peace, although gas has 
arrived and trench life is reaching its hideous maturity. It is a 
scene of unique and appalling fascination; Mons, Béthune, a 
score of such names and even in a way the barracks at Aldershot 
evoke it instantly and belong to it always; to judge from its 
literature it spoke to writers as nothing did in World War II. 
Mr. Williamson has it all at his fingertips; Zola, in La Débdcle, 
can hardly have taken more trouble over Sedan. Throughout the 
book, self-respect and self-preservation contend for Phillip. Each 
has its victories and the final result is far from certain, but one 
does not care, for it does not seem to matter. He is altogether 
dwarfed in his monstrous setting. He fraternises with the Saxons 
on that legendary Christmas; he bribes his way back to England 
as a medical casualty; commissioned, he is a misfit in a snobbish 
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unit near Cambridge; returning to France, he takes charge of § 
a gas squad and agonises over the fitful wind, but does we] § 
when going in with the infantry; marooned in a tower, he segs 
a Guards attack annihilated; lost, he comes upon an area ‘white 
with the unkilted bottoms of the sprawling dead.’ It is a splendid, 
frightful torrent of experience which tends to flow past’ Phillip 
and pour direct upon the reader. Unsubtle (though highly obser. 
vant) as a novel, as a record it is often overwhelming. 

Mr. Rooney in The Courts of Memory and Mr. Glemser in 
The Blow at the Heart show an enviable flair for individualising 
their characters in dialogue. Both are preoccupied with the 
furious strain of American life on the individual, the tricky divid. 
ing line between self-adjustment and crack-up. ‘Everyone in a 
family contributes to what the others are’ says J.R., the hated elder 
brother in The Courts of Memory. ‘Individualism, crap. Every 
breath we draw we draw through someone else’s hands on our 
throat.’ His story, told through the mouth of Dick, the younger 
brother, is centred on their sister Brace, a clear-sighted, sharp. 
tongued but lovable girl who dissented too far and paid the 
penalty. Brace herself is an admirable creation and there are 
several others in the book; if pruned, this would be a novel of 
distinction. Mr. Glemser makes a more direct appeal for com- 
passion. His John Gilhooley is a successful commercial artist in 
New York, tormented by the antics of his neighbours on Long 
Island and by a sense of protest against his life, of outraged 





aspiration, which takes shape in a wish to paint in the spirit of A Quant 
El Greco. (He would evidently disagree with Mr. Somerset 
Maugham on the content of El Greco’s painting.) He catches E. G. 
himself in a failure of sympathy that leads to an innocent woman’s 

death and undergoes a curious but none-too-convincing redemp- y 
tion. He emerges most effectively as a casual, talented and often ne 


witty rumpot. 
H. M. CHAMPNESS 








Hobbits Complete 


THE RETURN OF THE KING, being the Third Part of THE LORD OF 
THE Ruincs. By J. R. R. Tolkien. (Allen and Unwin, 21s.) 

It is eighteen years since Professor Tolkien wrote a children’s book 

—The Hobbit—in which he created a strange new world peopled 

with dwarves, elves, trolls, goblins and wizards, and a new kind, 

the hobbit. Years of Disney have overlaid the significance of these 

figures of myth and sentimentalised them; it took The Hobbit, the 


THE 

authenticity of its invented world, the virility of its characters, and 
its superb narrative to restore the meaning such figures had in Next 
Norse and Old English legend. Eart 
From this wonderful children’s book grew The Lord of the acler 
Rings, the heroic saga of the imaginary world of Middle Earth on y conv 
which the writer has been working for fifteen years and of which @ Pie) 


The Return of the King is the last volume. The trilogy is the story 

of a struggle between good and evil in which men, elves, dwarves, } 
hobbits and goblins are ranged against each other, and of the 
quest on which the outcome of the struggle depends. The obsession 
of the author with his own creation has become profound—he has 


invented languages (giving details in his huge appendices of pro- Wil 
nunciation, spelling and writing), histories and family trees for the @ The 
imaginary peoples of his epic, and has even altered later editions 1 mor 
of The Hobbit to suit the facts of The Lord of the Rings. app 

The book’s obsessive quality, its mysticism, its layers of incom- Vit 


prehensible allegory, its confusing variety of names, the tedium of 
much of the purely descriptive writing, would make it no more 
than a scholar’s whimsy were it not for Professor Tolkien’s inven- 
tive brilliance and tremendous narrative power. The Return of the 
King does not fail to sustain the standard set by the first two 


volumes: the siege of Gondor and the last stages of the quest are JO! 
as good as anything that has gone before. Ad 

It is a unique work, like the hobbits themselves a new genus, + 
and this alone will probably confine it to those who are not wholly visi 
absorbed in current trends, but it is hard to believe that it will not Illy 


eventually find a permanent place in literature. 
ELIZABETH LEIGH PEMBERTON 
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ASHER LEE: Air Power 


in his two previous books, The German Air Force and The 
‘et Air Force, Asher Lee has shown himself expert in anatomising 
stracture, capabilities and limitations of national air forces. In 
new book he ranges more widely over the whole question of air 
and the modern use of air power. 
In separate chapters each dealing with a single type of air 
tion—bombing, fighter defence, transport, anti-submarine, 
weapons, army co-operation, etc.—he first points the lessons 
can be learnt from experiences of World War II, then tries to 
the role which each type of operation might play in a future 
, Asubsidary chapter on air intelligence pleads for more attention 
be given to this vital but neglected matter. 
Few writers on air matters have gone so deeply into the details of 
warfare, past, present and future; and those interested in current 
future air developments will find a great deal of novel and 
estive matter in these pages. Demy 8vo. 15/- net. 


).C, FLUGEL: Studies in Feeling & Desire 


The titles of these collected papers are: I. Sublimation: its Nature and 
bnditions; II. Feeling and and the Hormic Theory; III. “L’Appétit Vient 
Mangeant”; IV. The Death Instinct, Homeostasis and Allied Concepts; 
A Quantitative Study of Feeling and Emotion in Everyday Life. 

Demy 8vo. 16/- net 


E. G. BOULENGER: The Aquarium Book 


Magnificent full-colour photographs of fish in action illustrate this new 
n of a famous book on the running pf aquariums public and private, 
15/- net. 


Demy 8vo. 


the types of fish available. 





3 Henrietta St. London. W6.2 
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JUST ELEPHANTS 
William Bazé 


Life in the jungle: a fascinating story, by a man who was friend 
and chief elephant tamer to H.M. The Emperor Bao Dai. Iilus. 15s. 
? 
THE BLACK RAIDER 


Kurt Weyher and Hans Jurgen Ehrlich 


The amazing story of the German surface raider ORION, operating 
against Allied shipping for two years. Jilus. 16s. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
STORIES 


A collection of the best stories from this fabulous magazine, chosen 
by its editors. Excellent reading and an ideal gift. 15s. 


CARIBBEAN SYMPHONY 
Hakon Morne 


‘ ... it tells so effortlessly and without sensation of the dirt and 
shiftlessness found alongside stern pioneering that a Central 
American pattern of life begins to appear.” Sunday Times. Illus. 18s. 


Emile Zola 
SAVAGE PARIS 


Set in the great Parisian market, Les Halles, this novel shows the 
impact on a complacent middle-class family of a fanatical idealist, 
ex-political prisoner. 


Also available: EARTH and ZEST FOR LIFE 15s. each 
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Mars is coming closer! 


There Is 
Life on Mars 


THE EARL NELSON 


Next year, Mars will make its closest approach to the 
Earth for nearly 17 years. With access to all the latest 
xientific information, Lord Nelson explains why he is 
convinced that there is life on Mars. 


With photographs and a chart. 





12s. 6d. 


What to Grow & How to Cook It 


WILLIAM BLACKLEY 


The author explains how to grow the common as well as the 
more unusual kinds of vegetables and gives some new and 
appetising recipes. 


With line drawings. 9s. 6d. 


The Isle of Cats 


JOHN SYMONDS & GERARD HOFFNUNG 


A delightful fantasy for children, telling of a small boy’s 
visit to a far-off Isle, inhabited only by cats. 


Illustrated in colour & black & white 8s. 6d. 
WERNER LAURIE 





Overseas 
Economic Surveys 


A popular series designed to help the British business man assess 
the potentialities of overseas markets. All commercial and economic 
fields are covered and full information is given on types of goods 
in demand, developments in production, and other factors likely to 
affect the export trade of the United Kingdom. 


RECENT ISSUES INCLUDE 


AUSTRALIA (August 1954) . ° ° - 7s. 6d. (7s. 10d.) 


CEYLON (September 1954) . ° ° - 4s. 0d. (4s. 3d.) 
DENMARK (April) 1955). e ° - 4s. Od. (4s. 3d.) 
PANAMA (January 1955) . ° ° - Is. 6d. (1s. 73d.) 
PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA (January 1955) 2s. 6d. (2s. 8d.) 
VENEZUELA (August 1954) 3s. 6d. (3s. 8d.) 


Prices in brackets include postage 


Surveys for Germany and Peru are in the press and 
should be available shortly 


from the Government Bookshops in London, Edinburgh, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Cardiff, Bristol and Belfast 


or through any bookseller 
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Other People’s Purgatories 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 299 
Report by Edward Blishen 


Competitors were invited to submit neat and witty definitions of purgatory for three of 
the following: a poet, a civil servant, a schoolteacher, a housewife, a TV celebrity, a 
Cabinet Minister, a university don, a film actress and a psychiatrist. 


My purgatory was to find so many entries 
alike. All those poets forced to listen to each 
other’s works! Those civil servants obliged 
to make decisions! Those housewives with 
unexpected guests and no tin-openers! 
Have competitors, too, formed a ring? Do 
they spend their weekends together at some 
huge secret headquarters? Or are they a 
single person, multitudinously pseudony- 
mous? 

The blacklegs—the originals—shone all 
the more brightly for this background of 
repetition. It was nice, for example, to con- 
template the ingenuity of Katrina’s doom 
for a Cabinet Minister: ‘Defending a Gov- 
ernment majority of one against an Op- 
position all-night-sitting attack on policy 
concerning hydrazinocarbonylmethyltri- 
methylammonium.’ I enjoyed, too, imagin- 
ing A. W. Dicker’s psychiatrist ‘marooned 
on a desert island with another psychiatrist.’ 
On the whole, though, I must conclude that 
we are not good at defining purgatories any 
more. Something has gone out of us in that 
quarter. We have lost our medieval malice. 

It was a mistake, of course, to include the 
schoolteacher and the housewife. Most of 
the teachers in England, and many of the 
housewives, took the opportunity to de- 
scribe (often in something more than 75 
words) their everyday, habitual condition. 
I have seldom read anything more heart- 
felt: but this is a page for laughter, not for 
tears. The general feeling was summed up 
by Vera Telfer: ‘A schoolteacher’s purga- 
tory is being a schoolteacher.’ 

No one scored winningly three times. | 
recommend that thirty shillings each be 
awarded to Granville Garley and Rhoda 
Tuck Pook, who came nearest (and were 
neatest); and that £1 should go to Valdor, 


and. ten shillings each to F. J. Young and 
H.._ A. C. Evans. A selection of the most 
pungent purgatories is printed below. 


POET: 

Hearing himself acclaimed as an obvious 
choice for the next Laureate. (J. M. Swain) 

Giving a reading of his poems in Workers’ 
Playtime. (Leslie Johnson) 

Making poetry in the night and forgetting it 
in the morning. (Nan Wishart) 

Helping the wife to choose a Christmas card 
with a ‘nice’ verse. (Douglas Hawson) 

Songs without words. (A. M. Sayers) 


SCHOOLTEACHER : 

Taking the whole school for physical jerks 
at short notice on a wet day in a crowded room 
before HM Inspector. (R. Kennard Davis) 

The last day of term coinciding with the first 
day of April. (Nan Wishart) 

Listening politely to Governors, Aldermen 
and MPs at speech days explaining that the 
teacher’s work cannot really be evaluated in 
terms of money. (E. C. Jenkins) 


HOUSEWIFE: 

Living in another housewife’s house. (G. J. 
Blundell) \ 

Listening to a delightful play, charmingly 
acted, while wondering whether one has left 
the electric iron on at home. (Mrs. V. R. 
Ormerod) 

Looking after a family possessing staggering 
appetites and working staggered hours when 
she can barely stagger. (Leslie Johnson) 


TV CELEBRITY: 
Appearing as the subject in This is Your Life 
and finding that it actually is. (Katrina) 
Performing with an even bigger TV cele- 
brity whose friend controls the cameras. (Doug- 
las Hawson) 


PSYCHIATRIST: 


Unravelling the sex-complexes of an herma- 
phrodite. (P. M.) 


PRIZES 
(GRANVILLE GARLEY) 


Fitm Actress: Acting. 

PsyCHIATRIST: Relaxing on his own go, 

HousewiFe: Unexpected visitors ang 
tin-opener mislaid. 

(RHODA TUCK POOK) 

Poet: Conversation with an old } 
once mét Tennyson, and so has gp 
standards. 

UNIvERSITY Don: Being recognised in» 
lic by the hoi polloi. 

TV CELEBRITY: Not being recognised ; 
public by the hoi polloi. 

(VALDOR) 

Civit SERVANT: To spend all morning 
ing ‘Yes’ and all afternoon making it gooi 
HousewiFe: Doing out nappies with 
ate to the sound of the washing machine py! 

oor. 

A Fitm Actress: Entertaining all her 
bands to a showing of her first film. 

(F. J. YOUNG) 

PsycCHIATRIST: To overhear his wife tel 
a friend, ‘I can read my husband like a bog! 

Civit SERVANT: To be presented wih 
dossier marked ‘By-passed to you for immg 
ate action.” 

University Don: Playing ‘Consequeng 
at a Women’s Institute Christmas party, 


(H. A. C. EVANS) 
A SCHOOL TEACHER: Being stuck, betw 
floors, in a lift with parents. 
A TV CELEBRITY: Having to watch ol 
TV celebrities on TV. 
PSYCHIATRIST: Treating a Trappist. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No, 
Set by Angela Kent 


It is always difficult to find Christ 
cards bearing suitable greetings. A prized 
£5 is offered for a message of goodwill (ni 
more than 100 words of prose or 12 ling 
of verse) suitable for use by a heavyweigh 
boxer, an Inspector of Taxes, a footbil 
pool promoter, a radio or television w 
nouncer, a pedant, or a family doctor. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competitio 
No. 302,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC 
must be received by December 6. Resi 
in the Spectator of December 16. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 862 


ACROSS 
1 It sounds a very noisy smack! (6) 1 


4 This kiad of habit is a hand-to-mouth 
business (8). 


10 Apartment X (7). 
11 Exponent of skilful piece-work (7). 
12 Lay petered out of this (10). 


13 What, according to Dr. Johnson, we 
would all be if we could (4). 


15 The horse with the halo (7). 
17 en voices can be so clear here 
). 


corn AU WY WN 


19 Straight from the printer to you (7). 
21 Gruesome meeting of kilted sailor and 


23 Lowland farewell (4). 

24 Winged Capid is so distinguished (10). 18 

27 _ called her ‘Sweet slug-a-bed’ 
). 


28 Alecto’s sugary disguise (7). 23 


29 Rope the motors in camps; that’s a 
sound proposition (8). %6 


30 Employment almost replete (6). 


Purchase a warm coat, Catherine; or 
is it slacks? (9) 

ta nearly fills its binding for post 
(7). 


Additional place at table for a man in 
the field (5, 5). 

Space yet available in the pantry (5, 4). 
Hamlet was all for bearing those we 
have (4). 

Crack the old nut; it’s Lady Mag! (7) 
Get out the great shield (5). 

‘Ah, did you —— see Shelley plain?’ 
(Browning) (4) 

14 Is this what the wigmaker tries to do? 
rd Rather dangerous! (10) 

sapper (7). 16 Hardly an apt definition of a seat of 
learning (4, 5). 

Rather blue in saying goodbye (9). 

20 Compass Jack in the Antipodes (7). 

22 Fish got away? (4, 3) 

Anything but a dumb show (5). 

25 Coat for a very wet day (4). 

He seems to have a knack of appearing 
in a big way (4). 

Two prizes wil! be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 








DOWN 














and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 


epened after noon on December 6 and addressed: Crossword No. 862, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 
Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 





Solution on December 9 


The winners of Crossword No, 860 are: Miss M. B. Moruey, The Ct 
leton, Pontefract, Yorks., and Miss MaRion Ginger, 131 Hampel 
Way, Golders Green, NW 1i. 


Solution to No. 860 on pagel 
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Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


WATCHING three crows stealing potatoes, I was 
amused again at their nerve. When a cat or 
a dog steals there is some sense of wrong- 
doing, but crows, dyed-in-the-feather robbers, 
go about it without the slightest sense of guilt 
and this sang-froid is the very recipe for suc- 
cess, One keeps watch while his accomplices 
plunder, and the watch is a steady look-out 
with no panic at the first sign of danger. The 
danger seems to be nicely weighed up in fact, 
and the crows take the air only when the need 
is imperative. The three birds settled on the 
top of a high wire fence bordering the potato 
patch. Two flew down and picked up potatoes. 
One made off with his plunder, but the other 
flew to the top of a post and kept watch while 
the former sentry helped himself. The birds 
then went to three separate trees and pecked 
away at the potatoes. Half an hour later they 
were back on the fence summing things up and 
following the same drill without variation. 


WINTER Days 

We experience touches of frost before we 
have anything like a real frost which, when it 
comes, is something to kill the tender shoots in 
the sheltered corner, put the final touches to 
the fall of leaves and make one think about 
the real wisdom of the old-fashioned idea that 
feather beds were unhealthy. A real frost that 
is dry stiffens the trodden mud in the lane and 
makes the day much more of winter than of 
autumn. It is almost as hard to distinguish 
the first days of winter as to be able to say, 
‘This is summer at last,’ but winter for me is 
characterised by flocks of birds on the move, 
starlings, finches, sparrows, duck and strings 
of waders that go complaining along the edge 
of the water. It is also a day when the reeds 
are dry and rustle in the breeze, the weeds have 
sunk back into the depths, and the pike cruises 
once in a while in pursuit of roach and dace or 
a fat little perch. The mornings of this sort 
of winter day are rare, but when one experi- 
ences them the sun is red, the air colder than 
ever, and there is a wonderful peace. 


WEED CUTTING 

Mr. H. S. Whitehead, of Sea House, Kessing- 
land Beach, Lowestoft, sent me an implement 
he has invented for cutting weeds without the 
strain and backache involved in the unskilled 
use of a scythe, sickle or other tool requiring 
much bending and straightening. It is some- 
thing like a golf club and the instructions for 
its use are to swing and follow through. The 
blade is a piece of spring steel and anyone who 
has ever whacked away at weeds with the 
crook of a walking stick should take a delight 
in handling the tool. It cuts as well as a sickle 
With the great benefit of allowing the user to 
remain upright. I have spent many. days cutting 
weeds that threaten to engulf the cottage and 
not a few hours recovering from the un- 
natural exertion, for although I pretend to be 
a mower it is at least twenty-five years since I 
used a scythe on standing corn or hay. I was 
delighted to find an easy way of cutting weeds 
and, as with most sound and essentially simple 
things, | wonder why I did not think of invent- 
ing it myself! 
PROTECTING BROCCOLI 

One of the timely things that can be done 
in the vegetable garden is the protection of 
cauliflowers by breaking suitable leaves over 
the heads of the plants. This can be followed 


by taking a quantity of soil from the north 
side of the plants and heeling them over. The 
soil is banked on the southerly side of the 
row and the plants firmed in the ground when 
the task is completed. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No, 25, G. HEATHCOTE 
BLACK, 6 men. Waite to play and 
; rn 7] mate in two moves: 
= $1 solution next week. 
ye Solution to last 
RZ week’s problem by 
* ‘| Stocchi: R-Kt 7 
Z , threatening mate by 
2 





2 R x P,Q x Pand 
2 Q-K 5: Black has 
eight possible moves 
and in no case is 
White left with more 
than one mate. A 
fine example of the 
rather artificial ‘threat separation’ theme—to my 
taste more ingenious than attractive. 

* 


Stahlberg’s Chess and Chess Masters (Bell, 
12/6) gives a series of pen pictures of the leading 
masters trom Lasker onwards: it is always 
interesting to see what one great player thinks 
of others since he can appreciate their strong and 
weak points in a way that the ordinary writer 
cannot. His assessment, with which I agree, is 
that while Capablanca is the most perfect tech- 
nician and virtuoso, Lasker and Alekhine—when 
one takes into account creative force and psycho- 
logical insight—are probably the two greatest 
players of all time. A comic touch is added to 
the book by the author’s acid (but not unfair) 
sketch of his great personal rival, Najdorf. A 
number of illustrative games are given: | would 
have liked rather fuller notes to some of the 
games. | have chosen from Stahlberg’s book an 
early example of Bronstein’s attacking skill—a 
game in which Black is probably lost after his 
fifth move. 

White, D. BRONSTEIN Black, P. DuBInin 
Opening, King’s Gambit. 


§ 











WHITE, 7 men. 


1P-K4 P-K 4 14 Q-Q2 P-Q3 
2P-K B4 xP ISQR-K BI Kt-Q lie) 
3 Kt-K B3 P-K Kt 4 16 Kr-Q § B-Q 2 
4P-KR4 P-Kt§ 17 P-K 5! Px P 

5 Kt-K S(a) P-K R 47(b6) 18 P x P B-B 3 

6 B-B4 R-R 2 19P-K6!(f) Bx Kr 
7P-Q4 B-R 3(c) 20 R-B 7 ch Kt xR 
8 Kt-Q B3 Kt-Q B3 21R =x Kitch K-R1I 
9Kt x BP!(d)R x Kt 22Q-B3ch Kt-B3 
10B x Rech K xB 23 R x Kt QxR 
11Bx P Bx B 24QxQch K-R2 
120-O QxP 25Q-BSch Resigns (g) 
13 R x Bch ~Kt2 


(a) The Kieseritzky Gambit played (as is often the case 
nowadays with King’s Gambit) partly with a view to 
middle game attack and partly in the hopes of getting 
superior endgame. 

(6) Too slow. Black must play Kt-K B 3 or P-Q 3 
and not try to retain his pawn. 

(c) Refuted by White's sacrifice on move 9, but there is 
no satisfactory move: alternatives P-B 6 and B-K 2 are 
also good for White—combination of his superior central! 
position with Black's broken king’s side is decisive. 

(d) Obvious and typical sacrifice—but very good, all the 
same. 

(e) Necessary to keep rook from B 7, but it 1s now clear 
that Black will never develop in time to hold the attack. 

(f) Threat of Q-B 3 or Q 4 ch is conclusive. 

(g) Not at all a difficult attack, but nevertheless the 
neatness and efficiency of its execution is striking: Bronstein 
was twenty-two when it was played. 





year, and was satisfied with the progress of 
associates and subsidiaries. Reassuring reports 
had been received from Australia and Argen- 
tina. A new company, Tube Products of 
India, Ltd., with a capital of Rs.20 millions 
(£1,500,000), had been formed to manufacture 
precision and mechanical tubes and manipu- 
lated components. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD. 


VIGOROUS RECOVERY IN EARNINGS 








A VIGOROUS recovery in earnings, and details 
of developments to meet the needs of this 
scientific age, were reported by Sir Ivan Stede- 
ford, K.B.E., Chairman of Tube Investments 
Limited, in his annual statement circulated with 
the accounts to stockholders. 

Sir Ivan said that, although costs continued 
upwards, and world competition was keener, 
trading profits after depreciation were 
£8,500,000 compared with the two previous 
years, when, relatively, they fell from about the 
same figure to around £6,000,000. The improve- 
ment extended to almost all branches and re- 
sulted in a record turnover in value and volume. 
A significant factor had been the benefit of the 
large capital expenditure over recent years. 
About half of TI’s output had gone overseas in 
direct or indirect exports, the United States now 
being the largest foreign customer 

The £8,150,000 sought by the recent capital 
issue was needed to finance TI’s expansion 
of manufacturing, research and development 
facilities'in face of the rapid march of science 
and technology. For many years, the necessary 
finance had been provided mainly from the 
company’s resources. but the gathering momen- 
tum made this no longer possible. The three 
main lines of development concerned synthetic 
materials; domestic uses of atomic energy, and 
automatic machines. Tt stil! thud a long way to 
go, but it had already come to close grips with 
each. 

The conversion of Hinxton Hall, Cam- 
bridge, to research laboratories was virtually 
completed, and the construction of new labora- 
tories there was in hand, including a “hot” 
laboratory for work on radio-active material. 
An electron accelerator had been installed. A 
further research unit, the Technological De- 
partment, had been formed to develop the prac- 
tical applications of mew techniques and 
materials up to prototype or pilot production. 
Three sections, dealing with irradiated 
materials, automatic equipment and plastic 
developments, were in being. 

There had been a high degree of mechanisa- 
tion in the £36 millions spent since the war on 
modernisation and expansion. Outstanding 
were the two tube mills at Desford and Wed- 
nesfield, and the cylinder plant at Chesterfield, 
which had been designed before the term “auto- 
mation” hit the headline, and had been re- 
garded more as a logical, if considerable, exten- 
sion of mechanisation. TI was active in the 
atomic energy industry, playing its traditional 
part in supplying essential equipment and com- 
ponents, some in rare and difficult metals. 

The previous year’s trading losses of the 
Aluminium Division had been turned to a 
profit, which accounted for a difference of 
£700,000 in TI’s overall results; the Cycle Divi- 
sion had shewn an agreeable increase in over- 
seas and home sales, and encouraging progress 
had been made by the Electrical Division, The 
Steel Tube Division, with new plant, had re- 
gained the ground lost in the two previous years 
of recession, but supplies of tube steel could 
not be regarded with equanimity. Round Oak 
Steel Works had improved its earnings, and 
with the £3 million expansion scheme there for 


* the production of tube steel and traditional 


products, he was confident that TI’s investment 
in the company would be amply justified. The 
decision some years ago to engage in the manu- 
facture of capital goods was yielding encour- 
aging results, the Engineering and General 
Divisions giving a good account of themselves 
and demonstrating an ability to expand their 
business. 

Sir Ivan said that he had visited Canada, 
India, South Africa and Rhodesia during the 


(Continued at foot of previous column) 
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As far as the City is concerned, the debate 
on the autumn Budget is at an end. It is 
prepared to concede that Mr. Butler has 
done enough by way of disinflation, and 
that equilibrium will be restored if labour 
does not upset the apple-cart by excessive 
wage claims. The railwaymen, the men in 
the shipyards and engineering factories, 
and the farm workers, have now tabled 
their demands. That a new round of wage 
in¢reases will be won is beyond doubt, for 
neither the public nor the private sector 
of the economy can risk a strike. It is only 
to be hoped that the increases will be 
moderate. Of course, if wage increases are 
immediately followed by price increases, 
the workers are no better off, the owners 
of the business are no worse off, and the 
domestic! balance between physical supply 
and monetary demand is unaltered. The 
nation may, of course, suffer because with 
a fixed exchange rate the costs of our ex- 
ports may rise more rapidly than those of 
our competitors in foreign trade. That 
this has been happening is proved by the 
fact that our share in the world exports of 
manufactures has declined from over 25 
per cent. in 1950 to under 20 per cent. in 
the first half of 1955. The wage-price 
spiral is therefore an act of insanity, and 
it is up to the level-headed representatives 
of labour and capital to sit down and de- 
vise a better system. It is unfortunate that 
the former are not true proletarians but 
Salaried officials, while the latter are not 
true capitalists but salaried managers— 
the main difference between them being 
the size of their salary cheques. These 
functionaries are not the men who are 
capable of working out the new defini- 
tions of labour, capital and profits which 
are sO urgently required today. They meet 
round a table to negotiate a ‘deal’ in the 
atmosphere of an industrial boom which 
they know the Chancellor (‘damn him!’) 
is trying to slow down. The trade union 
officials will point to the 25 per cent. rise 
in ‘equity’ earnings this year of companies 
reporting in the September quarter; the 
managements will point to the smaller rise 
in total profits (namely 10 per cent.) as 
proof that the growth in profits is falling 
off. But both sides will be assuming that 
there is a ‘surplus’ profit which can be 
tapped—spoils that can be divided—and 
as the managements are short of labour, 
the only question to determine is what 
division of the ‘swag’ will induce the men 
to remain at work. 


a: * 7 


The time has come for a third man to 
be present at these wage negotiations who 
will represent our mixed capitalist eco- 
nomy. It will be his job to tell the an- 
tagonists first that producers are consumers, 
that the body of consumers in this island 
have to export before they can consume, 
that the paramount interest of the nation 
therefore lies in reducing costs and raising 
productivity, so that our customers abroad 
will buy more of our goods and our con- 
sumers at home will buy more for £1 and 
so raise their standard of living. The 


first. question to consider, then, is not 
whether more can be paid out to workers 
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or shareholders, but whether selling prices 
can be lowered. The next point which our 
third man should raise is whether the in- 
dustry concerned is getting sufficient capital 
for expansion and improved efficiency: 
In the private sector this depends in general 
on the attraction of an adequate rate of 
return, and it is absurd for Socialist pro- 
fessors to say that the private shareholder 
today is ‘a functionless excrescence upon 
large-scale enterprise.’ The private share- 
holder is more important than ever, for 
he has become (in the main) an institution 
—i.e., an insurance company endowed 
with the savings of the individual citizen— 
which through the open capital market 
will provide the risk capital required by 
private industry, provided the rate of re- 
turn is adequate. Whether the managers 
are making the best use of the capital when 


they have got it is a matter to be thrashed 
out — often acrimoniously — between the 
directors and the shareholders at the annyaj 
company meetings. The workers are, o 
course, entitled to criticise; they are ep. 
titled to prove if they can that the rate of 
return on the capital employed is excessive, 
and that wages should be raised. But they 
are not entitled to say that wages must be 
raised regardless of the rate of return, be. 
cause that is the crucial factor which 
makes our capitalist economy work, I am 
inclined to admit that we must eventually 
get down to a definition of rates of return 
varying with the risks involved in differen 
industries — this would still allow fo 
‘equity’ growth because the same retum 
would be allowed on the profits reinvested 
in the business—but I hope that the parties 
to the coming wage negotiations will not 
lose sight of the fact that without ap 
adequate return on the real capital em. 
ployed, neither workers nor managers 
would have any jobs to fight about. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


ALL things considered it is reassuring to 
find markets so firm when money is so 
short. One of the effects of the credit 
squeeze is, of course, to force companies 
which cannot extend their bank overdrafts 
to raise money from their shareholders by 
‘rights’ issues. One would expect market 
prices to fall because many shareholders, 
being also under pressure to reduce over- 
drafts, are unable to take up their new 
shares. But on the whole shares have not 
been unduly depressed by these new issues, 
as we have seen in the case of English Elec- 
tric, Tube Investments and B.I.Callender 
Cables. Another example is ALBRIGHT AND 
WILSON, Which is issuing 6,084,852 shares of 
5s. at 15s. 6d. on the basis of one for every 
two held. This important chemical company 
recently acquired two manufacturing firms 
in Cumberland and it is to finance the ex- 
pansion of these and other interests that the 
new capital is being raised. Since the 50 per 
cent. capital bonus in June Albright and 
Wilson have fallen from 27s. to 16s. 6d. and 
have now picked up to 19s. 6d. As the direc- 
tors expect to be able to maintain the 18 
per cent. dividend, which they are paying 
for the year ending December, on the in- 
creased capital, here is an opportunity to 
acquire a ‘blue chip’ equity on a 5 per cent. 
yield basis. It was not long ago that these 
shares were selling on a 34 per cent yield 
basis. It is significant, I think, that these 
new industrial issues are being so well sup- 
ported. It shows that investors are deter- 
mined to keep sound, long-term equity 
holdings. I think they are right, even if in 
the short-term the market goes against them. 
* * * 


Oil shares have been erratic, but SHELL 
TRANSPORT AND TRADING have been rising in 
anticipation of the interim dividend to be 
declared next month. Most people expect 
the usual 5 per cent. tax free. The fact that 
BRITISH PETROLEUM is selling at 28s, below 
the price of SHELL, although it has already 
declared an interim of 5 per cent. tax free, 
is no doubt explained by the political risks 
of the Near East and the dispute between 
Syria and Iraq over pipeline oil. The Ameri- 
cans have also been selling BP, it is said, 


to establish tax losses. Intrinsically, there- 
fore, BP must be relatively cheap. A firm 
market has been seen in CANADIAN EAGLE 
OIL as a result of the strongly rising trend 
of tanker freight rates. I have described 
this Shell group company as an exotic con- 
cern and so it is, being registered in Canada 
and having subsidiaries re-registered in the 
Bahamas while its chief wholly owned com- 
pany—Eagle Oil and Shipping—remains 
registered in the UK. Its operations, how- 
ever, are simply explained. It produces 
crude oil in Venezuela and Colombia, it 
buys, refines and markets oil products 
(divided almost equally between the British 
and the South and Central American 
markets) and it carries the refined oil in its 
own tankers. The difference between the 
price ex refinery and the wholesale market 
price covers its shipping costs and profit. 
It generally has a SO per cent. interest in its 
refining and marketing companies, except 
Shell Mex and BP, in which it holds 27} 
per cent. It owns also 100 per cent. Eagle 
Oil and Shipping, which had twenty-three 
tankers in 1954 and has another thirteen 
building or ordered. Eagle Oil accounts for 
about 35 per cent. or more of the parent's 
net trading profits, which were £7.8 million 
in 1954, Investment income brought the 
total to £10.3 million, which was equivalent 
to net earnings of 6s. 7d. per share. Divi- 
dends paid were Is. 9d. Through double 
taxation relief it happens that part of the 
dividend represented by the profits of the 
UK registered Eagle Oil is exempt from 
UK income tax in the hands of the UK 
shareholder, so that 1s. 9d. is equivalent to 
a gross payment of 2s. 24d. (Surtax payers 
are, however, only assessed for surtax on 
the Is. 9d., not 2s. 24d.) At 49s. 6d. for the 
registered shares the yield is therefore 4! 
per cent. gross. On the expectation of a 
steadily rising turnover for the Shell group. 
ot a SO per cent. increase in the tanker fleet, 
and of tax savings brought about by the 
transfer of various subsidiaries to the 
Bahamas, the profit outlook for Canadian 
Eagle is good. But, as you will see, it is an 
exotic share which may not appeal to the 
simple-minded. 
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EASTWOOD’S LIMITED 


RECORD EARNINGS 





Tue 35th annual general meeting of Eastwoods 
Limited was held on November 17 in London 

Mr. G. W. A. Miller, F.C.1.S. (chairman and 
managing director), in the course of his speech, 
said: During the year ended 31st March, 1955, 
the demand for Eastwoods products was well 
sustained, and we are able to report record 
turnover and outputs of building materials 
manufactured by the Group. Our plans for ex- 
pansion of manufacturing capacity were fur- 
ther advanced and £850,000 was expended on 
capital extensions. 

The Directors have decided on a further 
issue of Ordinary Stock to existing holders in 
the proportion of one new Ordinary Share of 
£1 in respect of every £3 Ordinary Stock held 
and the issue price has been fixed at 40s. The 
new money will be used to repay Bank over- 
drafts and to finance development schemes 
already in progress. 


CURRENT TRADING 

Trading results for the present year have so 
far been fully maintained and given reasonably 
normal conditions it is expected that the profits 
before taxation for the year to March, 1956, 
should be at least equal to those of the previous 
year. If this forecast is realised the Board in- 
tends to recommend for the year ended March, 
1956, that the dividend be maintained at the 
rate of 174% on the increased Ordinary capital. 

Production costs increased during the year 
and are still increasing, the biggest individual 
item being 18% on the coal bill with immediate 
repercussions all down the production line. 
Endeavour has been made to absorb some part 
of these charges by expansion of output and 
increased efficiency and every effort will be 
made to stabilise selling prices despite the 
heavy pressure of external inflationary tenden- 
cies over which we have no control. 

By reason of the increased Bank rate and 
Credit Squeeze, building trends have been away 
from housing and more into industrial building 
and this movement can be expected to be 
accelerated. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 

About a million houses are due to be de- 
molished for reconstruction under the slum 
clearance programme which should more than 
make up for any deficiency in new houses as 
such. Furthermore, programmes for hospitals, 
schools and public utility services already an- 
nounced are to be maintained intact and the 
Ministry of Transport will go ahead with the 
roads developments already approved. 

Where then is the snag? The snag is not 
labour: it is wages—and for the present out- 
break of inflationary applications the Unions 
are almost entirely to blame. Not the T.U.C., 
not the Government, not the men, but the 
Unions themselves or the irresponsible people 
in them who are busily occupied with making 
wage claims even before the ink is dry on the 
new Budget. 

Our most pressing planning problem refers 
to future brick-earth reserves of the Stock Brick 
Industry which I reported last year were then 
under discussion with the Ministry of Housing. 
It is most regrettable that the Industry is still 
urging an early settlement of these differences 
which have remained unresolved for so long. 
Our post-war expansion policy in brick produc- 
tion was directed very largely at the express 
wish of successive Ministers of Housing and 
Works, and now that we have spent over £1 
million in producing the goods we are fully 
justified in expecting better support than we 
are getting. 

_ The report was adopted and the capitalisa- 
tion proposals were approved. 
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RHOKANA CORPORATION LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


RECORD NET PROFIT EXCEEDS £10,000,000 
SIR ERNEST OPPENHEIMER ON AFRICAN ADVANCEMENT 


THE following is an extract from the review 
by the chairman, Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, 
which has been circulated to stockholders with 
the annual report and accounts for the year 
30th June, 1955:— 

The total net profit for the past year, at 
£10,020,000, constitutes a record for the Com- 
pany, and is £540,000 in excess of the profit for 
the previous financial year on a comparable 
basis. This is a gratifying result, more par- 
ticularly as production during the year was 
adversely affected by the strike of African em- 
ployees during the first quarter of 1955. The 
fact that the profit of £6,190,000 arising from 
the Company’s mining operations was only 
£100,000 less than last year is due, to a con- 
siderable extent, to the improvement in the 
price of copper and to our ability to maintain 
limited production during the strike period 
with the loyal co-operation of all European 
and certain African employees who remained 
at work throughout. 

A small reduction of profit accruing from 
our mining operations was more than offset by 
an increase of £640,000 in our investment in- 
come, the dividends received from both 
Nchanga Consolidated Copper Mines Limited 
and Mufulira Copper Mines Limited being 
higher than in any previous year. 

The Company’s other major investment is 
in Bancroft Mines Limited. In January of this 
year the Board of that Company announced 
its decision to develop and equip the mine for 
an eventual production rate of 85,600 long tons 
of copper per annum, which is exactly double 
the tonnage originally contemplated. It is ex- 
pected that the mine will come into produc- 
tion in 1957 and that the output will gradually 
be stepped up to 85,600 tons by 1960. 


A¥RICAN ADVANCEMENT 


The developments which have taken place 
recently in regard to African advancement are 
all the more satisfying to me in that they were 
achieved so soon after the strike of African 
employees, which was regrettable not only in 
its effect upon the Company, but in that it 
revealed that the African Trade Union leaders 
had not yet appreciated to the full the measure 
of responsibility that is placed upon them by 
virtue of their office. The key-note to African 
advancement is responsibility and integrity 
and, now that the first steps have been taken, 
the African Mineworkers’ Union must prove 
that they are worthy of the responsibility 
placed upon them. They must show that they 
have the ability and willingness to consolidate 
what has been made possible by the co-opera- 
tion with the Companies of the European em- 
ployees, and must take full advantage of the 
training schemes which are available to them. 

I wish to take this opportunity to pay a 
tribute to both the European employee organ- 
isations — The Northern Rhodesia Mine 
Workers’ Union and The Northern Rhodesia 
Mine Officials and Salaried Staff Association— 
for their considerable foresight in this matter. 
Those of the employees represented by the 
Salaried Staff Association are not affected im- 
mediately by the agreement to transfer a speci- 
fied number of jobs from Europeans to Afri- 
cans, but their readiness to entertain the 
principles thereby established should be given 
full recognition. The European Union's deci- 
sion to co-operate with the Companies in the 
matter of African advancement is an important 
event and I regard the lengthy period of nego- 
tiations as time well spent, as the considerations 
were carefully weighed before this important 
decision was taken. The question of African 
advancement is of vital importance. Good em- 


ployee relationship is fundamental to the 
industry’s future, and its attainment implies 
continuing and whole-hearted collaboration 
between the employees and the Companies in 
the approach to a problem which has to be 
faced but which allows of no easy nor rapid 
solution. 

The coal stocks which were accumulated 
during the strike have enabled the Company 
to make up any shortfalls in coal supplies 
during the winter but, when this review was 
prepared, these stocks were still diminishing, 
and unless the Rhodesia Railways can trans- 
port, during the summer months, more than 
the normal monthly requirements of the copper 
mines so that the stock can be replenished, 
operations will be seriously handicapped. 
Although we had hoped to discontinue wood- 
burning it is now probable that this will have 
to be continued for some time to come. The 
position may be eased when power supplies 
from the Belgian Congo come through in 1956, 
but the improvement can only be temporary, 
as the Copperbelt’s power requirements will 
continue to increase. Urgent steps must be 
taken to increase the carrying capacity of the 
railways. 

I therefore welcome the formation by Anglo 
American Corporation of South Africa 
Limited and Rhodesian Anglo American 
Limited of Anglo American Rhodesian De- 
velopment Corporation Limited, which Com- 
pany has recently undertaken to assist the rail- 
ways by purchasing £5, 000,000 of trucks which 
the railways will hire. It is also essential that 
power should be available from the Kariba 
project as soon as possible and we shall en- 
deavour to play our part in assisting to finance 
this great project. 


CONFIDENCE IN FIRM DEMAND 
FOR COPPER 


It can be accepted that the substantial in- 
crease in the price of copper between June, 
1954, and September, 1955, amounting to 
nearly £150 per ton was, to a considerable 
degree, the direct consequence of strikes on 
the mines in Chile, the United States, and in 
Northern Rhodesia, and the recent recession 
from the peak of just over £400 per ton was 
therefore to be expected. I am confident that 
a firm demand for copper will continue in the 
future and that an increased world production 
can readily be absorbed. It must, of course, be 
expected that we should have to face competi- 
tion from substitutes, especially aluminium, 
but this competition is intensified by the over- 
all shortage of copper. It is satisfactory that 
additional tonnages of copper will shortly be 
available from the Bancroft and Chibuluma 
Mines. 

1 remain completely confident that the 
copper mining industry will continue to play 
a major part in promoting the development 
and well-being of the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. It will continue to offer a high 
standard of living to an increasing number of 
employees and to provide an important market 
for Rhodesian products, while its direct con- 
tribution to the revenues of the State is of out- 
standing importance. Moreover, it is our policy 
to assist financially and in other ways with the 
general development of the Federation so as to 
help in building up this new country on a 
sound basis socially and economically. 





Copies of the annual report and accounts 
may be obtained from the Head Office, Kitwe, 
or from the transfer offices at 44, Main Street, 
Johannesburg, and 11, Old Jewry, London, 
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ROAN ANTELOPE COPPER 
MINES LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 





TWO PROBLEMS OF MAJOR 
IMPORTANCE 


Tue following is an abridgment of the state- 
ment, dated October 18, 1955, by the Chairman, 
Mr. Ronald L, Prain, O.B.E., circulated to the 
members :— 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 


Blister copper production for the year was 
82,696 tons. 

The average cost of production of both 
blister and electrolytic copper increased from 
£126 Is. to £142 Os. 3d. 

The average realisation price of both types 
of copper for the year was £270 11s. 8d. per 
ton. The difference between this figure and the 
cost figure mentioned above resulted in a profit 
of £9,859,418. The increase in the value of 
copper stocks brings this profit up to 
£10,626,303, and taxes are estimated to be 
£3,896,000. 

The appropriation to the Replacements Re- 
serve is £1 million, and the transfer to General 
Reserve is £1,400,000. 

After making these dispositions, there 
remains the sum of £4,565,452 available for 
distribution after bringing in £93,428 from the 
preceding year. Last July an interim dividend 
of 1s. 3d. per share, less taxes, was paid, and 
a final distribution of 2s. 9d. per share, less 
taxes is now recommended, making a total 
distribution of 4s, per share for the year, cost- 
ing £4,494,000. 


AFRICAN ADVANCEMENT 


It was with much pleasure that-we were able 
to announce last September that agreement 
had been reached between the Copperbelt 
Companies and the European Mine Workers’ 
Union on a scheme which will provide immedi- 
ately a number of new opportunities for our 
African employees and create for them the 
nucleus of an intermediate field of employ- 
ment. The Agreement provides for a job sur- 
vey to be undertaken as soon as possible for 
all the remaining jobs with the European field 
and provides for negotiations to follow the 
survey which will, we hope, result in a compre- 
hensive plan which will represent a permanent 
solution of the advancement problem. The 
features of this plan, it is expected, will be the 
completion of the intermediate field for 
Africans and agreement on a permanent field 
of employment open to European Union mem- 
bers as at present and also open to suitably 
qualified and experienced Africans at the same 
rates of pay and emoluments as those enjoyed 
by Europeans similarly engaged. 

This Agreement was a result of vears of 
Negotiation. During the last 10 years or so 
three Boards of Inquiry or Commissions have 
examined the problem of African advancement 
on the Copperbelt and increasing interest in 
this matter has been shown in many parts of 
the world. 

The Agreement that has now been reached 
reflects great credit on those who were respon- 
sible for negotiating it, and I should like to pay 
my tribute to the European Union for the 
realism with which they have dealt with this 
problem. 

A settlement along the lines envisaged will 
not only safeguard our European employees 
against any alleged risk of unfair competition, 
but will also provide tor our African employees 
that real equality of opportunity which alone 
can give practical expression to the industrial 
field to the spirit of partnership on which the 
Federation is based. Africans will now have 
the chance, previously denied to them, of prov- 
ing some of their claims, Difficulties in dealing 
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with as complex a problem as this must inevit- 
ably arise from time to time, but given good- 
will on all sides there appears to be now no 
reason why industrial relationships on the 
Copperbelt should not be placed on a sound 
and workable basis. 


COPPER PRICE 


When the price of any commodity rises as 
quickly and as much as the price of copper has 
in the last year, certain dangers arise; on the 
short term view the danger that the reaction 
in price, when it comes, may be just as drastic: 
on a long term view the danger that damage 
may be done permanently to that commodity’s 
markets. 

In the case of copper the position has been 
particularly vulnerable. For some time past 
consumers of copper, by which I mean both 
fabricators and end-users, have been concerned 
at three factors; the prevalence of strikes and 
other interruptions at the producing mines or 
smelters; the instability of the price; and the 
level of prices which they consider too high, 
whether by reference to past standards or to 
present production costs. 

Added factors have been the multi-price 
structure which, for reasons which | have not 
space to go into here, has existed in the copper 
world, and the difficulties in which many fabri- 
cators, particularly in Europe, have found 
themselves of financing their working stocks 
of a commodity which has risen in price so 
rapidly. 

Because of these factors the fabricators and 
end-users have turned increasingly to the pos- 
sibility of substitutes. It is, of course, easy to 
argue that substitution cannot replace all 
copper uses and that the remaining uses will 
absorb all supplies in sight. It is equally easy, 
however, to demonstrate that increasing con- 
sumer resistance must be encountered at each 
price rise over a certain figure which will vary 
from industry to industry. 

It so happens that the materials competing, 
each in their own field, with copper enjoy rela- 
tive freedom from the handicaps I have men- 
tioned above as applying to copper. Their 
prices enjoy great stability at what are con- 
sidered reasonable levels and on the whole their 
supplies are not subject to major interruptions, 

‘These problems have occurred at a time 
when large new productions of copper are 
about to reach the market as the result of 
new enterprises announced some years ago. 
We have been increasingly concerned at the 
position, but we have realised that there is 
little any one producer can do to remedy the 
situation. We took the view, however, last May 
that while we could not hope to influence the 
price level or the incidence of strikes, we could 
at least impart some degree of stability to the 
market by quoting prices which would not 
change daily aS was previously the case when 
our major contracts were governed by the 
London Metal Exchange quotations, Further- 
more, we considered that such fixed prices 
should be approximately in line with the 
average of world prices as ascertained from 
time to time. 

In implementing this new policy we were 
not only reverting to the same policy as we 
pursued in the years from 1945 to 1953,. but 
were also following the practice of most other 
large producers in the world, 

1 feel that stockholders are entitled to an 
explanation of our change of policy. Our deci- 
sion to make the change was influenced by a 
request which was made to us by the copper 
fabricating industry of Great Britain. It. has 
received the support also of the fabricating 
trade in other parts of the world, even if they 
ure not our customers, and, as 1 mentioned 
above, most major producers in the world are 
now on some similar marketing basis, realising 
that it is up to the industry to do something to- 
wards matching the conditions offered by those 
other industries who market products which 
are now competing with copper. 
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RHODESIAN SELECTION: 
TRUST LIMITED 


{Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 
Tue following is an abridgement of the State- 
ment dated October 18th, 1955, by the Chair- 
man (Mr Ronald L. Prain, O.B.E.) circulated 
to the Members ;— 

1 will start by reviewing briefly the position 
of the Companies in which we are mainly 
interested, Mufulira, Chibuluma, Baluba and 
Chambishi. 

Our confidence in Mufulira as one of the 
great copper mines of the world remains un- 
changed. 

Our holding in Mufulira is now 63.98 per 
cent. 


CHIBULUMA MINES LIMITED 


When the Chibuluma enterprise was started 
in 1951 it was planned to start ore hoisting in 
October, 1955, It reflects great credit on the 
Manager and -his staff and the Consulting 
Engineers that the mine was in a position to 
carry out this programme. It is no fault of the 
Organisation that certain delays have occurred 
in the arrival of the main winder and of the 
steelwork for the concentrator, However, by 
moving a temporary winder from Mufulira, ore 
hoisting did actually begin as planned in Octo- 
ber, and will continue at an average rate of 
about 15/18,000 tons a month until the initial 
stopes have been opened up, when we shall be 
in a position to hoist the rated capacity of 
40,000 tons per month, 

The concentrator is expected to be available 
for operations on or about Ist April, 1956. 
Until then the ore which is now being hoisted 
will be added to the stockpile on the surface. 

These delays will involve an unforeseen in- 
crease in the expenditure which must be 
incurred before revenue is received. The extent 
of this increase has still to be ascertained but 
it is hoped to avoid any call on shareholders 
to meet it. 

The mill at Chibuluma will produce a copper 
concentrate and a cobalt concentrate. The 
copper concentrate will be smelted at one or 
more of the Copperbelt smelters and the cobalt 
concentrate will be sent to the Chibuluma 
cobalt plant which is under construction at 
Ndola. This plant is expected to come into pro- 
duction about the middle of next vear and 
arrangements are in hand for the treatment in 
Europe of its first product, which will be a 
cobalt matte containing about 10 per cent. 
cobalt. 

Our holdings in each of the Baluba, Cham- 
bishi, and Chibuluma Companies is 64.29 per 
cent. Both BaJuba and Chambishi are poten- 
tially large mines for the future and work is 
proceeding at both properties to increase our 
knowledge of the extent and characteristics 
of the orebodies. 


EXPLORATION 


This Company continues to render adminis- 
trative, managerial, technical and other ser- 
vices to all the Companies in the Rhodesian 
Selection Trust Group. It holds the appoint- 
ment of Consulting Engineers to Chibuluma, 
Baluba and Chambishi and also to the 
Chisangwa, Kadola, Luapula, and Mwini- 
lunga prospecting companies. Our interest in 
the latter companies is held through Mufulira’s 
interest in these companies. 

During the year the Rhodesian Selection 
Trust Services research and development 
centre at Kalulushi was officially opened and 
is already rendering valuable service to the 
Group as a whole. 

Last July a new Company was registered in 
Southern Rhodesia called Rhodesian Selection 
Trust Exploration Limited, in which your 
Company has a direct share as well as an in- 
direct one through Mufulira. This Company 
has been formed for the purpose of examining 
mining propositions within the Federation of 
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tcia and Nyasaland, but outside of the 
rbelt or of the main concession pro- 
rg areas near the Copperbelt. 


COMMITMENTS 


j last year that in view of the 
pore and possibly greater financial 
iments which your Company now has 
of its more diversified shareholding 
sects, the Board felt that the cash resources 
ihe Company should be increased, Last year 
dividend paid by the Company was some- 
at less than its income and as a result the 
cash in the Company was increased to 
wut £297,000. This has been partly used up 
the purchase of additional shares in 
sfylira, Chibuluma, Baluba and Chambishi, 
ich together cost about £175,000, reducing 
r free cash to £122,000. There are also con- 
ing commitments on the drilling at Baluba 
iChambishi, and some other minor calls on 
r funds. 
For this reason your Board has this year 
sin decided to withhold a small proportion 
the income to build up the cash resources 


her. 


FINANCIAL AND DIVIDENDS 


The income for the past year which, apart 
oma small credit for interest received, came 
Jjusively from Mufulira dividends, amounted 
£3,518,000, against which expenses 
nounted to about £65,000. 
In July an interim dividend of 1s. 6d. per 
re, less taxes, was paid and the Directors 
ve now recommended a final dividend of 
3d, per share, less taxes. 
If this recommendation is accepted by the 
holders in General Meeting the dividend 
tribution for the year will cost £3,357,000. 
his will allow the cash position to be built 
) again as outlined earlier, and the sum of 
0,000 has therefore been transferred to 
eral Reserve, representing approximately 
free cash in the Company, 








































STOCK EXCHANGE LISTINGS 


lindicated last year that we were taking steps 
) list the Company’s shares on the New York 
k Exchange. Dealings began last July and 
ve attracted considerable interest. During the 
t eleven weeks of trading in these shares the 
nsactions in Rhodesian Selection Trust 
ares for three of those weeks were the highest 
any security listed on the New York Stock 
kchange, and the turnover for those eleven 
eeks was about 1,387,000 shares. 
During the year our shares were also intro- 
ced unofficially to the Brussels Bourse 
tough the facilities afforded by the Banque 
mbert in Brussels. 


THE FUTURE 


I cannot conclude this Statement without 
fawing the attention of shareholders to the 
sloric agreements which were concluded last 
ptember between the Copperbelt Companies 
dthe European Mine Workers’ Union on the 
bject of African advancement, to which I 
tred in my Statement last year, This issue 
as hung over the Copperbelt for years, and it 
gratifying to feel that at last the various 
ties involved have come to grips with the 
tal problem. We hope that the first-fruits of 
§ agreement will be a period of industrial 
ce on the Copperbelt, and perhaps equally 
portant we feel that the pattern which is 
ing set on the Copperbelt opens the door for 
Similar pattern to be adopted throughout the 
‘deration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland with its 
tclared policy of partnership. Your Company, 
d the Group which bears its name, is con- 
oited both with great responsibilities and 
fat Opportunities in this young country, and 
holders may rest assured that your Board 
fully alive to, and prepared to accept, such 
ponsibilities and opportunities. 
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MUFULIRA COPPER MINES 2 higher group, and therefore enjoy increased 


LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


Tue following is an abridgment of the State- 
ment dated October 18th, 1955, by the Chair- 
man (Mr. Ronald L. Prain, O.B.E.) circulated 
to the Members :— 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 

In spite of a strike of African employees dur- 
ing the first two months of 1955, copper pro- 
duction totalled 83,193 tons made up as to 
47,240 tons of blister and 35,953 tons of 
cathodes, 

The average cost of production of all types 
of copper increased from £114 4s. Sd. to 
£133 7s. Od. per ton. 

The average realization price of all types of 
copper for the year was £273 19s. per ton which 
is the highest figure in our 21 completed years 
of operation. The difference between this figure 
and the cost figure mentioned above resulted in 
a profit of £11,554,261. The increase in the 
value of copper stocks brings this profit up to 
£12,069.354 and taxes are estimated to be 
£4,420,000. From the resulting net profit two 
main appropriations have been made as usual, 
namely one to the Replacements Reserve and 
another to the General Reserve. 

The appropriation to Replacements Reserve 
is £1,500,000, and the transfer to General Re- 
serve is £1,000,000. After making these dis- 
positions there remains a sum of £5,552,105 
available for distribution after bringing in the 
balance of profit of £121,511 from the pre- 
ceding year. 

Last July an interim dividend of 6s.* per 
share, less taxes, was paid and your Directors 
now recommend a final dividend of 14s. per 
share, less taxes, making a total distribution of 
20s. per share for the year. 


MINE POSITION 


The ore reserves were increased during the 
year by 6.7 million tons due to new information 
from development and drilling between the 
1350ft. and 1600ft. levels at the western end of 
the mine and to drilling below the 1600ft. level. 

Eighty-five per cent. of the ore sent to the 
mill now comes from block caving and about 
10 per cent. from open stoping, the balance 
being from development. ° 

During the year the Boise shaft came into 
operation for the first time. 

The electrolytic refinery, of which one section 
of the tankhouse has been running already for 
two years, is expected to be completed in its 
entirety during the current year, that is to say, 
we shall be able to use the full facilities of the 
tankhouse and the refined copper casting plant. 
We expect to make our first wirebars some 
time early in 1956 and thereafter the capacity 
of this refinery will very nearly match the 
capacity of the Mufulira enterprise as a whole. 
In due course we expect to be in a position to 
produce most commercial shapes of refined 


copper. 
LABOUR POSITION 


At the time of writing there are outstanding 
with the European Union two disputes, the first 
dealing with leave conditions, on which it has 
been agreed to go to arbitration, and the second 
dealing with a demand for a 15 per cent, in- 
crease in the basic pay for artisans, which will 
go to conciliation later in October. 

As far as African labour is concerned, since 
the end of the financial year the Copperbelt 
companies have introduced a new scale of 
cash bonus and cost-of-living allowance, the 
previous allowance being consolidated into 
basic pay. There remains outstanding a claim 
by the African Union for an increase of 6s. 8d. 
per shift for all African employees represented 
by the Union. This matter has been to con- 
ciliation, and will now go to arbitration. 

The Chamber of Mines has also offered to 
the African Union a scheme for re-grouping 
some employees so that they will now go into 





remuneration, and furthermore an offer has 
been made to put all employees on an inclusive 
wage basis which at present applies only to 
employees in the higher groups. 

Another important recent development has 
been the recognition of the Mines African Staff 
Association by both the Mining Companies 
and the African Union. 

Mr Prain’s remarks on the two major ques- 
tions of African Advancement and the Copper 
Price are identical with those contained in the 
abridgment of his Statement to members of 
Roan Antelope Copper Mines Limited (printed 
in another column), 


POWER 


This time last year we were very concerned 
at the power position from three aspects, 
namely, supply of fuel, the provision of trans- 
port for fuel, and the question of generating 
capacity. 

During the past 12 months the position has 
changed considerably. On the long term aspect 
it is satisfactory that the Federal Government 
has decided to proceed with the Kariba hydro- 
electric scheme which is expected to come into 
operation in 1960. Studies are now being made 
to see whether the Copperbelt will be able to 
get by in the year immediately before the 
commissioning of the Kariba scheme by means 
of its importations of hydro-electric power 
from the Congo, which are now expected to 
begin in the second half of 1956 instead of 
1957, and of its own present and planned ex- 
pansion of thermal generating capacity, 

From the short-term angle, the year has been 
more free from worry about fuel supplies than 
any year since the end of the war. To some 
extent this is due to an improvement in the 
rail position and perhaps to a greater extent 
to the fact that the strike in January and 
February this year enabled the mines to build 
up an unprecedented stock of coal, This has 
since been eaten into somewhat and the posi- 
tion is still not such as to warrant the total 
cessation of wood-burning. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Your Company has taken a participation in 
a new Company within this Group, called 
Rhodesian Selection Trust Exploration Limi- 
ted, whose purpose will be to.examine mining 
propositions within the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, but outside of the Copperbelt 
or of the main concession prospecting areas 
near the Copperbelt. The Companies owning 
the latter concessions continued their prospect- 
ing programme during the year, the work being 
carried out on their behalf by Rhodesian Selec- 
tion Trust Services Limited. These concessions 
cover an area of 41,500 square miles, One of 
these companies, Mwinilunga Mines Limited, 
announced last month an arrangement made 
with the New Consolidated Prospecting Com- 
pany (Pty.) Limited, whereby that Company 
will carry out mineral prospecting operations 
over certain parts of the area covered by the 
exclusive prospecting rights of the Mwinilunga 
Company. This prospecting work will be 
spread over a period of four years and there 
will be a full exchange of technical information 
between the two Companies during these 
operations. 

The mines in this Group of Companies have, 
through a subsidiary company, set up an 
experimental farm near Mazabuka, Northern 
Rhodesia, for the purpose of improving the 
quality and quantity of breeding stock both of 
dairy and indigenous beef cattle. More recentl\, 
through the same subsidiary, we have under- 
taken to finance a survey which is being made 
as to the agricultural potentialities of the 
Kafue Flats. Both these matters are considered 
by your Board to be of considerable impor- 
tance for the future of the country, both from 
the point of view of food supplies and in view 
of the importance of obtaining a better balance 
between industry and agriculture in these 
Territories, 
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RHODESIAN ANGLO AMERICAN 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


CONTRIBUTION OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
TO FEDERAL DEVELOPMENT 


SIR ERNEST OPPENHEIMER ON EXPANDING INTERESTS 


THE 26th annual general meeting of members 
will be held in Nkana, Northern Rhodesia. 
The following is an extract from the statement 
by the chairman, Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, 
which has been circulated to stockholders with 
the annual report and accounts for the year 
ended 30th June, 1955:— 

It has not previously been my custom as 
Chairman to issue a Statement, as a full sum- 
mary of the operations of the copper mining 
companies is contained in the annual report. 

While the shares in these companies con- 
tinue to be our main investment, we have, par- 
ticularly since the federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, expanded our interests and as we 
intend playing an increasingly active part in 
the development of the Federation, I believe 
that stockholders will now welcome an annual 
statement. 

I do not think that many stockholders appre- 
ciate the wide extent to which private enter- 
prise has contributed to the general develop- 
ment of the Rhodesias. The copper mining 
companies operating in Northern Rhodesia 
had to establish their own towns with com- 
munal and domestic amenities. They had to 
provide their own water schemes and their 
own power stations and many other essential 
services which, in a developed country, would 
have been the obligation of the Government 
or Local Authorities. 


HEAVY CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


The mining companies and their ancillary 
units, for which we and our parent company, 
Anglo American Corporation of South Africa 
Limited, are responsible in Northern Rhodesia, 
not only found the capital funds of over 
£35,000,000 required to open up the mines and 
to provide the necessary services, but have 
since then retained about £45,000,000 from 
profits for the expansion of the industry and 
the development of services and amenities for 
their employees. 

Our copper mining companies and those of 
the Rhodesian Selection Trust Group formed 
the Rhodesia Congo Border Power Corpora- 
tion Limited to take over the distribution of 
electric power on the Copperbelt. The total 
cost of the installations required to provide 
power is to date £16,000,000 and more has to 
be expended to complete the work in hand. 

The Rhodesia Broken Hill Development 
Company has spent £1,300,000 on its Mulun- 
gushi and Lunsemfwa hydro-electric schemes 
and now, in conjunction with the Northern 
Rhodesian Government and the Broken Hill 
Municipality, has embarked on an extension 
of the hydro-electric power project on the 
Lunsemfwa River at an estimated cost of 
£1,000,000. This will, it is hoped, provide the 
power required at Broken Hill until power 
from Kariba becomes available to meet future 
requirements. 

In Southern Rhodesia, the Wankie Colliery 
Company, on which the copper mines in 
Northern Rhodesia, the tobacco and other in- 
dustries in Southern Rhodesia, and the railways 
and power stations are dependent for their coal 
supplies, has been committed to capital expen- 
diture exceeding £6,000,000. The company now 
has a productive capacity of some 4,500,000 
tons of coal per annum and is expected to be 
able to produce at the rate of 5,000,000 tons 
early in 1956. 

The copper mining companies have with the 
mines of the Rhodesian Selection Trust Group 


established The Copperbelt Technical Founda- 
tion with the object of operating a series of 
technical institutions in the leading towns at 
an initial cost of £400,000. 

KARIBA HYDRO-ELECTRIC SCHEME 

The decision of the Federal Government to 
proceed with the Kariba Hydro-Electric Power 
Scheme on the Zambesi River is very impor- 
tant not only for the mining industry but for 
all consumers of power in the country. The 
project will provide the power requirements of 
the Federation for many years to come and 
cheap power will attract new industrial de- 
velopment and assist existing enterprises. The 
expansion will, however, create a great strain 
on communications within the country, and it 
is of the utmost importance that the Rhodesia 
Railways should be equipped immediately to 
overcome the present shortage of rolling stock 
and staff in order to meet the increased traffic 
as it eventuates. 

We have indicated our willingness to assist 
in providing some of the funds required for the 
Kariba project and we are willing to help in 
the expansion of communications and other 
public works not only as an essential protection 
for our mining companies, but as a long-term 
investment in the country. 

To this end we, jointly with Anglo American 
Corporation of South Africa Limited, formed 
Anglo American Rhodesian Development 
Corporation Limited in June, 1955. This De- 
velopment Corporation has already raised a 
15-year sterling loan of £2,500,000 in Holland, 
and has taken over the loan of £1,000,000 
made by us to the Rhodesia Railways in 1954. 
It has recently undertaken to provide, in the 
next two years, £5,000,000 of rolling stock, 
including bogies and tank cars, which the 
Rhodesia Railways will hire from the cor- 
poration. 

Geological prospecting in the Federation has 
been accelerated. Through our investment in 
Anglo American Rhodesian Mineral Explora- 
tion Limited, which is operating in Southern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and in Chartered 
Exploration Limited, which will conduct an 
intensive search for minerals over a very large 
part of Northern Rhodesia, we will participate 
in any discoveries made by these companies. 


AFRICAN ADVANCEMENT 

Members will recall the disappointments and 
setbacks that characterised almost all negotia- 
tions on this complex subject for many years 
However, with patience and good will prevail- 
ing, an agreement was signed on July 30, 1955. 
between the copper mining companies for 
which we are responsible and The Northern 
Rhodesia Mine Workers’ Union whereby a 
measure of advancement for African workers 
on our mines was agreed upon. It was also 
agreed that further measures of advancement 
would be considered by both parties later. 

This agreement was followed by similar 
agreements concluded by the mining com- 
panies of the Rhodesian Selection Trust Group 
and, finally, by one between the Northern 
Rhodesia Chamber of Mines and the Mine 
Workers’ Union embracing the copper mining 
industry as a whole. 

Thus, another important chapter in industrial 
relations in this part of the world has been 
brought to a successful conclusion. There 


:seems every hope that a permanent solution 


will be found which will be fair, just and 
acceptable to all concerned. 


McDOUGALL’S TRygrf; Asti 

LIMITED oS pinot 
(McDougalls Self-Raising Flour, 

SATISFACTORY TRADING Rre 


MR. KENNETH A. E. MOORE’s pp 


THE Twenty-second Annual General Melb 
of McDougalls Trust Limited was bail 
November 17 in London. f 

In the course of his address to the 
holders the Chairman (MR. Kennemg 
Moore) said :— 

The hopes which I expressed a year 
been fulfilled and, as you will have app 
on studying the Directors’ Report, we 
a most satisfactory year—in fact, the 
the history of the Company. 


INCREASED SALES 
Sales of McDougalls Self-Raising 
reached a new high level and the turno 
our non-milling subsidiary companig 
broke all records. The combined profits 
year amounted to £790,400 as compar 
£624,639 for the preceding ten months } 
profit figures were achieved in spite of ty 
that, throughout the past year, the retail 
of our flour was lower than it was wha 
Government relinquished control over 
tion and prices two years ago, 
McDougalls have done something to 
ducing the cost of living. 
You will see from the Directors’ R, 
we are recommending a final dividend al 






















on the Ordinary shares making 15% fy 

year and that, in outline, the figures gm, vmecess* 
@iucation 
follows :— with all t 
Consolidated Trading Profits No, 2149 
Sundry credits relating to ay 
previous periods .. oe man or 3 
essential 
, Bor 2077 
Deducting from this :— ASSISTA 
Provision for Taxation .. £423,748 Professio 
Dividends paid or pro- gee 
posed (less tax) . . £157,386 i Saf! can 
—— No, 215! 
there remains to be BBC req 
ploughed in es £21 — 
eeribut 

Of this £100,000 has been added to Geng Services. 
Reserves (making them up to £56 Sam Ps 
£110,000 to Reserves for Advertising andQ@® jnowied; 
tingencies (making them up to £310,00)a% an advai 
£5,560 has been added to the Carry Fong if quilt 
INCIDENCE OF TAXATION § Resse 

It is interesting to note that in a good a. * 
such as this the Government, by way off wy wit 
tion, is taking nearly three times as cry 
cash out of the business as are the share COLLE( 
and that the shareholders are leaving me 2 
the business than they are taking out by@> 1956. Tr 
of dividend. students 
Put in that way it sounds rather mong fen on 
but I can assure vou that it is quite a men, £) 
example of what is common form no £1,200 » 
in any soundly-managed, flourishing and Toticat 
gressive company. The moral is that thea signed, 
munity ought to put up a statue 0G rturne: 
Unknown Shareholder who, out of his si 5f._.‘ 
provides the capital for industry and taki 1 p 
the risks, whilst his sleeping partner—theM acenc 
—puts up no money, takes no risk, but’ Researc 
the lion’s share of the profits all in hardag pene 
By comparison Nationalisation sounds @@} andjor 
crously unattractive alternative to the soci. essentia 
Private Enterprise system. : nh 
You may wonder why, in this exceptioil go y 
good year, we are only recommending a ACR 
nal increase in dividend. Fhere are Curtail 
reasons. They include, quite apart from ac 
inroads of taxation, the necessity to hat @ Gi. 
gard to the increased cost of replacemél™ poy 
plant and the increased working capitil @ Acader 
quired to finance wheat and other stocksa™ § Fas 


inflationary world. 
(Continued on opposite page) 
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inst this background and in the phase of Meanwhile, looking back over the years, you 
jal stringency which has now descended will be interested to know that our main busi- 
ypon the capital market it is obviously more ness—the production and sale of McDougalls 
than ever desirable to take the opportunity in Self-Raising Flour—has increased nearly three- 

ear of putting away as much as is fold since 1939 and this remarkable progress 
sasonably possible to keep the business in has been achieved against the tide in the sense 
ood shape and to finance development, that, since the war, the total consumption of 


POST-WAR DEVELOPMENT flour in the United Kingdom has been falling 


off. 
was him In the years since the war we have spent | The growth of the business in recent years 
very large sums on modernising and extending has involved a heavy strain on management, 












0 the plants, in building up our own transport staff and workpeople and I have received some 
NNETH , and in extending the range of our busi- appreciative letters from shareholders at the 
ness, All fhis has been achieved so far by the encouraging results achieved. I am sure that 





ploughing-in of undistributed profits, those shareholders present to-day will wish to 








join with the Board in expressing their especial 
thanks to those who, by their initiative, hard 
work and team-spirit, have made such out- 
standing progress possible. 

It is early days yet to make any forecast as 
to results in the current year. Trade was slack 
during the exceptionally fine summer months 
for the reason that, not unnaturally, the house- 
wife was disinclined to cook in a hot kitchen. 
The fine summer has, however, brought us 
something which we very much welcome—an 
English wheat harvest of superlative quality 
which is fully reflected in our product. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 
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according to age and experience, but within £308-£378 p.a., cost of living in range ne dada "es Gedeesena "tee Literature on Family Planning. Fiertag, 
6 the scale £260 x £24—£500, S-day week. | ¢210-£560 p.a. All paid in Malayan cur-| Tyes,-Sat 11 a.m. to 6 p.m., Sundays 2 to| 34 Wardour St., London, W.1, Dept. D.X. 
Staff canteen. Pension scheme.—Apply BOX} rency. Free passages for appointee, wife and| p.m. Closed Mondays, Admission free. | OLD JEWELLERY, GOLD AND SILVER 
— SR No, ass. . children under 12 years. Part-furnished auat-| MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St.,| required. Best prices offered without obliga- 
BBC requires General Programme Producer| ters at reasonable rent. Provident Fund) wt" Now Acquisitions—French Masters of|tion. Registered post or personal call. 
£2))@% ia Glasgow to produce various types of| Scheme. Applications (8 copies) naming threc the 19th and 20th century. — BONNARD,| Harrods Ltd., London, S.W.1, SLO. 1234. 
programmes for Scottish Home Service and referees and detailing qualifications and ex-| (, ; . SE | 
COROT DELACROIX MATISSE 
contributions to other Sound Broadcasting) perience to be received by 31st December, RENOIR. VAN GOGH. ete. Dail 10-5 | SHIRT REPAIRS.—Moderate charges, work 
0 Geng Services. Qualifications: good education, 1985, by Secretary, Inter-University Council] Cay “, coy of highest standard. vom shirt(s) for free 
some production experience, ability to edit for Higher Education Overseas, 1 Gordon) eaemerns «: . _ jestimate or send for full price list to 
ESA scripts and select and ; rehearse artists, Square, London, W.C.1, from whom tur-| cet ee lag png Bg Bn Joanna, Dept, 18, 26 Southbourne Grove, 
and ( knowledge of Scotland, Musical knowledge ther particulars may be obtained. 117th. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 —142 New! W. Southbourne, Bournemouth, Hants. 
),000) Hh an advantage. Salary £725 (possibly higher a ana ea - Bond Street, W.1 ¥ 3 | SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, The Vandre Elec- 
{ ifi >xce a , « WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL. rect, . ‘ — - 
Fo if qualifications exceptional) rising by 5 > LL ADULT COLLEGE. ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root 
annual increments to £960 p.a, maximum, GRANTLEY HALL / ~Aecege cageg > a > ae Rareen reer for ever, Never fails. Guaranteed, Cash or 
. | DEPUTY WARDEN.—Applications are in-/Cork Street, W.1 RUSZKNOWSKIL: 0 onthly. Free trial, Write for illus 
ts for 4 atio enc y Ee ~ tay r 20s F { B s. 
)N —. dc agnoy Ba 8 = vited from suitably qualified men and —— Paintings. HAYDEN: Ist English pa he “ non gluta envelope. Vandre 
4370 Spt.’) oan . : s| women for the post of Deputy Warden at) Exhibition, “ . . Glas- 
BOOT Omcer, BEC, Broadcasting Hoose, London. the Authority's residential Adult College) SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, | L'S. (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Glas 
y oft W.1 within § days ; "lat Grantley Hall, near Ripon. The College’) G, W. Lambert. C.B., will give his Presi- , C2. ’ 
as CITY OF PORTSMOUTH TRAINING DOlds courses on a wide variety of sub-| dential Address on ‘The Use of Evidence in Continued Overleaj 
R COLLEGE. APPOINTMENT OF PRINCI. jects, and the Deputy Warden will act for) Psychical Research’ at 6.30 p.m. on 1 
PAL. Applications » invited f nt the Warden as required and will be required) December at Caxton Hall (York Hall), Cax- 
mo » Applications are invited for appoint-| +, lecture. lead discussion groups, and play) ton Street, Westminster, Open to the pub- 
ment of PRINCIPAL f September 4 
t by ME toss There job on scaeian bd 200 samen a prominent part in the activities of the) lic, Admittance free. | P ’ Rin the 
tudents in this College and also a number of College. He/She should be well qualified ‘SOVIET IMPERIALISM.’ Thurs. 8 Dec.,|| } , Rtas: 2 
0 men and women taking One Year and Sup- are nara 4 yd a keen ene = 7.30. Caxton Hall, S.W.1, Adm. free. , 
- >» ow —pwe% adult education. © vacancy occurs becaus . teat 
ame Cemetary, Courses. The salary scale for! of the appointment of the prevent holder of| SPENCER, F. GORE. An Exhibition of changes 
, £1,200 x £50 » aon a pe Phy onsen the post as Warden of a new Adult Col- STANLEY SPENCER. ARTS COUNCIL £ 
‘ 2 . ay Micre'tege. Salary in accordance with the Burn-| 2°/)e0 Er Sb named gg ape 
and ments. Further particulars and torms of Same atale sims’ tek boadd aad ehost attrac GALLERY, 4 St, James's Square, S.W.1. 
application may be obtained from the under-, ©. wane is alien Win , ~» Open till 3 Dec. Mons., Weds., Fris., Sats 
thes i . “te rms tive furnished rooms in the College. Further leat . » Pris., . on 
> OR ret Oh ae sores ene hg information and forms of avplication may — es, Thurs., 10-8. Admission Is. to GREETING 
Oe oe O. BARNARD Cock tdicatin| 0E. obtained.-fram the; Chief Education| Doth exhibitions oe our 
5 $a Loe BARNARD, Chic ucatlon) Omcer, County Hall Wakefield. Completed TOOTH’S : RECENT ACQUISITIONS X : || { j y 
; j " s . , + ‘auhewn . aintings by GAIT} , ° 
tak Officer, 1 Western Parade Portsmouth forms should be returned ‘two weeks after | Paintin by GAINSBOROUGH, BEL 
thea LARGE LONDON ADVERTISING the appearance of this advertisement LOTTO, RENOIR, COROT, MONET, “OT 
AGENCY requires Marketing and Market BRAQUE, SOUTINE, etc, Daily 9.30-6. re A 
Dut Research executive aged about 30. Agency! Sats. 9.30-1.—31 Bruton Street, W.1, | 
arddime ‘*Perience in the consumer goods ficid will) . P —————— L >! nn 
be an asset and a dexree in Economics}: APPOINTMENTS WANTED : 
sa , oaleatn van | | | : 
gail casera PS aici cunts cll details uc | PERSONAL SECRETARY for Playwright, PERSONAL 
, S - a paagags - ° 
Box 2087 morsings only. Cheleca.—Box No. 2143. | ALLWOUOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers. The | °° *" »erculosis 
ntid | ideal gift for ail occasions. Specially selected N 
SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 860/ colours of mixed shades. Direct from the Ai 100 
$ ACROSS: 1 Samian. 4 Absinthe. 10 ENTERTAINMENTS largest growers in the world, From 1 gn. | 
ei Curtail), 11 Angling. 12 Cummerbund. 13 to 5 gns. a box. One quality only—the best. || NAPT Cx 
Mere. 15 Ocarina. 17 rase 9 Idall.. NEW GATEWAY, Westbourne Grove. Write for catalogue. Allwood Bros. Ltd., (with e 
rom 5 Ocarina. 17 Arrased. 19 Holdall. 
have 21 Escapee. 23 Sari. 24 Smoke-rings. 27; W-2. BAY 1910, 29 Nov, to 4 Dec. 7.45| 53 Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivels- 
Chillon. 28 Rondino, 29-Shrapne!. 30 Astern.| (Sun. 6.30). First stage production in field Green 232/233 NATIONAL AS: 
meal DOWN : 1 Sackcloth. 2 Maremma. 3) England Borchert’s tamous play the MAN CONTACT LENSES, Wear these wonder PREVENTION U 
pital Academical. 5 Brainwave. 6 lago. 7 Trivets.) OUTSIDE, prod. by Robert Pearke. Mem-| jenses while you pay for them. Choose your 
pm ® Eagre..9 Blub. 14 Price rings, 16 Alle-, bership 5s. |own practitioner, Details from the Contact| TAVISTOCK HO. 
| . 
Mande. 18 Dress down. 20 Larmier, 22; NEW LINDSEY. —d 2512 Evgs. (ex. Mon.)| Lenses Finance Co. Ltd. 4 (ts), Reece Mews, | LONDON, W. 
Pennine. 23 Socks. 25 Kirk. 26 Slap. lat 8. Sun 5 & 8. ‘The Witch Mems. ‘South Kensington, S.W.1. 
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TAILOR-MADE ! The new flat 10’s cartons 
of Grosvenor Tipped cigarettes at 1s, 10d. 
are ideal for handbags and dress pockets. 
THE MEDICI GALLERIES, of Grafton 
Street, London, W.1 and Thurloe Street, 
South Kensington, invite you to visit their 
Christmas display of cards, pictures, books} 
and other att-active gifts.—Please write for! 
our Christmas Shopping Catalogue. 
UNITARIANISM provides for freedom of 
belief and use of reason, Information, on 
receipt of stamp S. Secretary, Postal Mis- 
sion, 14 Gordon Square 1, 

WHY BUY? Listen at home to our LPs. 
either as a member of the Library or on app. 
before you buy. Details from Ristic Record 
Library, 53 Britwell Rd., Burnham, Bucks. 











LITERARY | 


‘FOR YEARS I'VE MEANT TO WRITE, | 
but I’ve been putting it off.’ No time? For 
things you really want to do you can always 
make time. The LSJ for 35 years under the 
patronage of leading newspaper proprietors 
and editors, has helped thousands to success | 
by personal tuition by correspondence, It} 
may help you. It costs nothing to enquire. | 
Free advice and book from Prospectus Dept., 
London School of Journalism, 57 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1, MUS, 4574, There 
are LSJ students all over the world. | 


FICTION-WRITING, We are specialist 
tutors. No sales—no fees. Students’ work 


appears in all markets, Prospectus free from 
Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fiction- 
Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. | 
FRENCH LANGUAGE & LITERATURE 
for Advanced Students by correspondence,— | 
Tutor, 64 Finchley Court, N.3. 
‘KNOW-HOW’ means Writing Success for 
you, No Sales—No Fees tuition, Free S2 
“Know-How Guide to Writing Success’ from 
B.A. School of Successful Writing Ltd., 
124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000. 6d. carbon 
Theses, plays. Accuracy assured. — F., 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
LITERARY WORK undertaken. MSS, 2s. 
per 1,000 words. Accurate and prompt work, | 
Nancy McFarlane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh- 
on-Sea, Essex. | 
WRITE FOR PROFTG, Send for interesting 
free booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept. 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8, 








EDUCATIONAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING for graduates and well-educated | 
girls. New courses Jan. Sth, — Apply to 
J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab), The Prin-| 
cipal, St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2) 
Arkwright Road, N.W.3, Hampstead 5986° 
ANOUILH plays produced in French at| 
L.C.C. Literary Institute for public per- 
formance, French-speaking people wishing] 
join group please ring FELtham 4425 on| 
Mon.-Fri, after 6 p.m. PAD. 0450. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 
tion.—University Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General) 
Cert, of Education, etc, Also many practical} 
(non-exam.) Courses in business subjects. | 
Write today for free prospectus mentioning | 
exam. or subject in which interested to! 
Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
GERMAN, FRENCH, Private tuition by ex- 
perienced teacher (bi-lingual).—For further 
information apply to Box No. 3480. 
INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others, 
6 months’ and 14 weeks’ courses begin at 
frequent interva's.—Davies’s, White Lodge, 
2 Addison Road, W.14 (Park 8329). 
OXFORD AND COUNTY Secretarial 
School, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive training. | 
Grad. Course, Next terms Jan. 9th, Pros 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn, (all examining Boards), London B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., 
B.D. Degrees and Diplomas, Law and Pro- 
fessional exams., mod, fees. Prospectus from 





C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. B92, 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 
MARLBOROUGH GATE 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 

offers an intensive secretarial training to 

Graduates and other well-educated Sirls.| 


Small classes, expert tutors, individual; 
attention, excellent results, Languages and 
foreign shorthand, Private Secretarial posts} 
obtained. Interview by appointment only.—} 
Prospectus from Principal, Mrs. M. K. 
Monypenny, L. es L., 62 Bayswater Road, 
London, W.2. PAD. 3320. | 


| ENT, Original 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62 


South Molton Street, W.1. May, 5306 
(3 lines). 
TRINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND. 


THE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP in 1956 
will be held from March Sth to March 7th. 
The Open Scholarships to be offered are: 
(a) One Alfred Raeburn Scholarship of £175) 
per ennum, (b) One Alexander Cross Scho- 
larship of £100 per annum. (This Scholar- 
ship may be increased to £150 per annum if 
parents’ financial circumstances make this 
necesary.) (c) One College Scholarship of 
£100 per annum. (d) One Old Glenalmond 
Club Scholarship of £60 per annum. (e) One 
or more Scholarships of £50 per annum, of 
which one will be the Graeme Robertson 
Scholarship. (f) One Music Scholarship of 
£60 per annum with free tuition in Music. 
(g) The Neish Scholarship of £100 per 
annum, restricted to sons of Old Glenal-| 
monds, Note 1: The Terms of the Alexander} 
Cross Scholarship give preference to sons) 
of salaried or pensioned professional men) 
such as members of Her Maiesty’s Forces. | 
2: For the Graeme Robertson Scholarship, | 
preference is given to sons of members of the) 
Armed Forces who have died in the service| 
of the country, 3: Candidates for the Music| 
Scholarship will be required to take an) 





Entrance Examination of Common Entrance} 3 


Standard on the same dates as the Common 
Entrance Examination in February, 1956. 
Entries must be made by February 25th, | 
1956, Further details of all Scholarships, for 
which candidates must be under 14 on May 
ist, 1956, may be obtained from the Warden. 








CHRISTMAS GIFTS | 
ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality, | 
direct from factory, save ££ £s. Send today. | 
Bald-vin’s Ladders, Risca, Mon 

BEAUTIFUL HAND-MADE SILVER and 
jewellery make unique and lasting gifts.— 
Particulars from B. Bannister (gold medal- 
list), Little Sharpes. Piltdown, Uckfield, Sx. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS that are DIFFER- 
wood engravings, 
prints, etc.—The Cocklands Press. Burford, | 
Oxford. Approval post free U.K. Prices from | 
24d. to 1s, 4d. Overprinting a speciality, 


| Table Damasks, 
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BOOKS —— Inexpensive Art Books, Master 
Painters, etc, Send stamp for lists —Book 
Bureau (Dept. S.), BCM/BUREAU, W.C.1. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS—gay and original, 
on hand-made paper—may be had from The 


Pennine Press, 35 Uttoexter Road, Mickle-| 


over, near Derby. 

MARRONS GLACES, Original, decorative, 
coloured Fancy Tins. The best and freshest 
marrons, Fortnightly consignments 
France direct to us, 6 oz. tins 8s. 6d., 
14 oz. 16s. CARLSBAD PLUMS. Original 
boxes. 4 Ib, 6s, 9d. 1 Ib. 11s, 6d, ELVAS 
PLUMS, Best Extra Quality. Round coloured 
boxes. 1 Ib. 7s, 6d. GLACE APRICOTS. 
Gilt boxes, 14 0z, 16s., 24 0z., wood box, 
25s. FRENCH CRYSTALLIZED FRUITS. 
Assorted Apricots, Greengages, Pears and 
Figs, Outstandingly better and fresher than 
obtainable elsewhere. Our well-known 
Speciality every Christmas. 3 lb, Presentation 
box 30s., 14 Ib. 16s. 14 oz. 10s 6d. All Post 
Paid. Dispatch as required by you.— 
SHILLING COFFEE Co. LTD., 16 Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3. 


TOKENS AS XMAS _ GIFTS. 


TREES AND SHRUBS ARE ATTRAC-| 


TIVE PERMANENT GIFTS, GIVE 
KNAPHILL TOKEN CARD THIS 
XMAS; AVAILABLE AT 10s. 6d., 2ls., 
Os., 42s. 63s. each with catalogue. Send 
Cash with particulars to Knaphill Nursery, 
Woking, Surrey. 

PURE ENGLISH HONEY, Carton dozen 
1 Ib. squat jars, 47s. Carton 6 jars, 24s. 
Carr. pd.—Evershed, Hoarwithy, Hereford. 
ROSEMOYNE LINENS, NOTED FOR 
THEIR LUSTROUS BEAUTY. Elegant 
Exquisite Afternoon Tea- 
Cloths, Place Mats, Luncheon Sets, Hand 
Embroidered and Lace Edged Sheer Linen 


Handkerchiefs of Gossamer Beauty, Superb} _ 


Bed Linens, Damask Towels, etc. Illustrated 
Catalogue of delightful possibilities for 
Christmas Gitts—From Rosemoyne Irish 
Linens, Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern 
Ireland. 

THE GIFT OF GOOD TASTE, Galbraith’s 
Scotch Shortbread. Baked with finest quality 


colour | butter, sugar and flour its rich flavour is 


delicious. 1 Ib. 7s, 3d., 2 Ib, 12s. 3d., post 
free U.K Galbraith’s, 70-82 High Street, 


| Ayr, Scotland. 





This is equivalent to £5. 4 


4d. per cent subject to 


income tax at the standard rate and forms an 
ideal investment for large and small savings. 


WESTBOURNE 
PARK 


BUILDING 


SOCIETY 


WESTBOURNE GROVE, LONDON, W.2 


Write for 
Investment 
Brochure 





Assets: £25,000,000 Reserves: £1,650,000 
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SHETLAND  FAIRISLE wo 
Ladies’, children’s, gent’s Sleeveless 
overs, .40s. Approvals, Lists Peter jo 
Twatt, Bixter, Shetland. 

| SUITABLE TO ‘ALLA jue 
notepaper printed ithe ang. y 
j}ete.—S. Roy, Printer, Sta 
| field, Manchester. 

|THE TROUBLE-PREE GIFT, pin 
di * 
| friends in gift packs: Good oa p. : 
| typestyles, prompt and personal ates, 
| Full range ot samples gla@ly sent, J. 


Abernethie, 97 Grange. Road, London, ¥, 
| VIOLETS Scented. Anemones, Sel, pix 


either or mixed, 10s., 





Dient’S age 
tion Ra 4 





















15s. or £1 } 
sted —COWEN, POLTESCo FLows 
RUAN MINOR, HELSTON, CORNWit 


YOUR GIFT PROBLEMS MADE; 

Select from 42 assortments of 00d by 
and hampers. From 20s. delivered to 
address in Britain with your persongj 
ings. Special terms for business firms ~w, 
for illustrated brochure, GRAYSON’S 9. 
SPX, 123 Pall Mall, London, S.W.), 


} 








| 
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| SHOPPING BY Post 


TONGUE. BEEF, SALMON. Chrig 
shipments just arrived. Special 
| American 2 lb. OX TONGUES, They 


| delicious and tender obtainable, 24 
tin, Choice BRISKET OF BEEF. 2» 





16s. 4 Ib, 298s. Top grade North Am 
FANCY RED SOCKEYE — SALMy 
74 oz. tins, 6 for 40s. Original case og 
Fifteen Guineas, Immediate delivery } 
or Carriage Paid.—SHILLING Cong 
CO, LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, Loy 
E.C.3. 
FOR SALE 

THREE-PIECE SUITE in green 


moquette, £45 (o0.n.0.), 3 years’ wear, Re 
for selling—GOING ABROAD.—Box 4 





ACCOMMODATION 
| 


|CAMPBELL HALL is open during w 
tions to University Staff and students © 
ing to visit London individually o 
| Sroups, apply House Warden, 77. 
|}ORPINGTON, CHISLEHURST, fi 
| NINGHAM area. Wanted, 3-bedroom § 
| nished house. One year at least by ! 
| Officer and smal! family. 5-6 guineas weelj 
—Box 2104. 

1TO LET, F. Hoyse_ Brix., Devon Md 
garage, gar., view. Dual. H.W. 3 be4 
or Hr. Ramscombe Road, 


| 
| HOTELS 


| BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Cour, W 
| Cliff. Tel.: 1944, 33 rms. 220 yards sea fron 
|}Gardens. Putting Green. Gz2rages. Suxq 
|lative food, 74 ans, weekly; Xmas 9 gs 
| CHRISTMAS at Honeywood House, Req 
hook, Horsham. Sussex (Phone Oakw 
Hill 389). In quiet, restful convalescent 
| roundings. Beautiful country residence, C 
cuisine 

| THE SUN’S A GUEST late into the yea 
Farringford, on the Isle of Wight, I 
beautiful country house famed for its ® 
food and courteous service is the ideal p 
| for those wh» have to take a late bo 
| Fully licensed A.A, & R.A.C, appointed 
|Apply to the Manager, Farringford Ho 
| Freshwater, 1.0.W. Phone 312 

| WEST SUSSEX. Abingworth Hall, 
Storrington, 11 miles from sea; buses 
Central heating all rooms. Several grow 
floor bedrooms. Billiards table. Special t 
| winter residents. Unlicensed, West Chill 
|ton 2257. 





























HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


| SWITZERLAND.—Spendg your WIN 

| SPORTS in a delightful 18th century Cnilq 
|recently enlarged & renovated with ev 
jcomfort, run by a young couple. Goo 
cuisine, low erms. Ski fields, ice rink a 
doorstep, ski lifts, ski schools, Brochurt 
—C. B. Wilmot-Allistone, Chalet 

| Accueil, Chateau-d’Oex ~ 
TRAMP AND CARGO BOAT CRUISE 
All registrations for 1956 short-terms 4 
mer cruises should be received by the } 


December. Few vacancies Mediterrane 
winter cruises.—A, BOWERMAN 11D 
Central Passenger Office, former Stal 


Hotel, High Wycombe, Tel, 1756 


25. 8 





